CREPES SUZETTE 


Served with $1.50 dinner in a French atmosphere. 
After theatre Champagne Cocktail with Crepe 
Suzette $1.25. Music. Featuring RENA ESTA- 

BROOK, Pianist 


PERROQUET 


134 East 61st 
NEW YORK 


or Dining and Dancing *D, | 


THE PIERREROOF V 


music by 


JACK DENNY 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Hotel Pierre 


Fifth Ave. at 61st St. 


~ $2,500 


International Prize 
Travel Book Contest 


conducted by 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Publishers 
and the magazine TRAVEL, of New York 


and 


GEORGE G. HARRAP AND COMPANY 
Publishers, of London 


A prize of $2,500 in advance on royalties is offered for the 
best book of travel, adventure, or exploration in any part of the 
world. 


The contest is open to all writers who deal with any of the 
varied aspects of travel—explorers, archaeologists, naturalists, 
anthropologists, journalists, big-game hunters, deep-sea sailors, 
scientists, and all others who have traveled and have something 
unusual to say about life on any part of the globe. 


All the manuscripts must be written with the general reading 
Technical works designed for the special 
Typewritten manuscripts, in double 


public in mind. 
student are not eligible. 
space, of unpublished and unserialized work in English only 
will be considered. All manuscripts must contain not less than 
50,000 words and not more than 200,000 words. 

This contest is being conducted for book material. The 
winning manuscript will be issued in book form, and $2,500 
will be paid immediately to the author. This payment of $2,500 
will be applied against royalties on the published price of 
the book. 

Both publishers are to have the option of publishing, on the 
usual royalty basis, any books among those submitted which 
may be deemed worthy, though they may fail to win the prize. 
A suitable. contract will be-arranged with the authors of such 


books. 


The contest closes on November 30, 1934, and all manuscripts 
must be submitted before that time. The prize will be awarded 
during the month of December, 1934. The Prize Committee 
will consist of the editorial staffs of TRAVEL and of the two 
publishing houses, and a group of writers and explorers. 


American entries should be sent to: 


Prize Travel Book Competition 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
4 West 16th Street 
New York City, U.S.A. 


English entries should be sent to : 

Prize Travel Book Competition 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CoO., LTD. 
39 Parker Street, Kingsway 
London, W.C.2, England 


via mild Southern Route to 
Gibraltar—with direct connec- 
tions for principal ports. 


HE fastest service ever operated be- 

tween New York and South Africa! 
First a brilliant trans-atlantic crossing on 
the famous leaders of the Italian Line fleet 
—‘“Rex” or “Conte di Savoia.’ At Gibral- 
tar, transfer to luxurious express liners 
“Duilio” or “Giulio Cesare,’ with ultra 
modern facilities—swimming pools, air con- 
ditioning systems, etc. Regular sailings to 
Dakar, Capetown, Port Elizabeth, East 
London and Port Natal. 


For further information and 
reservations 
apply your travel agent or 


ITALIAN LINE 


1 State Street, New York City 


Ope 
Wak 


hers tt 
port a 


Enjoy the Luxury of keeping COOL~at the St. Resis 


Wide open spaces on all sides of 
the 20-story St. Regis insure a 
constant circulation of cool and 
refreshing air through hotel 
rooms and corridors. All rooms 
are outside rooms, with the ex- 
ceptional ventilation - advantages 
that come from spaciousness, 


10-ft. ceilings and extra-thick walls 
that repel heat. You are sure to 
be supremely comfortable in your 
room at the St. Regis. Whisk up 
to the cool Roof Garden for Lunch- 
eon, Dinner, Supper and Danc- 
ing. Close to Radio City, Central 
Park, smart shops and theatre-. 
Double room and bath— Seven Dollars...$3.50 per person. 


Sitting room, double room and bath from Ten Dollars... 
$5.00 per person. Single room and bath from $4.00. 


EAST FIFTY-FIFTH STREET at FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
a re 
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TRAVELS 


SeHOOLS 


Tennis in December? Yes, this favorite sport is played throughout the year at 
San Luis School on the outskirts of Colorado Springs. 


OAK GROVE 


A Quaker School for Girls 


Emphasizes College Preparation. 
Music Art, Expression, Secretarial Science. 
Physical Education. 

Junior and Senior Schools. 

Joyous Outdoor Life among Maine Hills. 
Address: 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 134 Vassalboro, Maine 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Offers work for the upper elementary classes 
and lower high school years. 
Limited to 25 boys. 
Small classes. Indiyidual instruction. 
Large campus—ample recreational facilities. 
Summer Session. 


For illustrated catalog, address 


A. W. Sheriff, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Conn. 


PENN HALL 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Two-Year Classical and General Courses 
accredited by the leading colleges and uni- 
versities. Credits transferable 100%. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Individual instruction in preparing for the 
College Board _ Examination. | Also General 
Course and Home LEconomics. Dramatics, 
Music, Interior Decorating, Secretarial Science. 

25 acre campus. Outdoor sports. 


Frank S. Magill, Headmaster 
Box 30 Chambersburg, Pa. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and 
Day school for Girls, preparatory to Eastern 
Colleges. Good academic standards. Inter- 
mediate grades. Modem equipment. Out- 
door pool. 

CAROLINE SEELY CUMMINS, M.A. 


Vassar, Headmistress 
Box 55, La Jolla, Calif. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls 


College and cultural courses. Development of 
individual character. College Faculty. Resi- 
dent, day, and five-day pupils. Outdoor 
Sports. 


Lucy Ellis Allen, Principal 
West Newton Massachusetts 


When You Travel, Leave Your Children at 


MERRICOURT 


They will be safe, happy and healthy in this 
homelike Country Boarding School and Camp 
for girls and boys from 1 to 12 years. Under 
personal care of directors. By month or year 
at reasonable rates. For illustrated booklet. 


Rev. and Mrs. John T. Kingsbury 
Berlin, Conn. 


MISS HARRIS’ SCHOOL 


A Northern school in a tropical climate. 
Outdoor classes. Boarding and Day. 


For entire year or short periods, 
College Preparatory Courses 
Separate Junior Department 

All sports like swimming and sailing the year 
round, Address: 
Julia Fillmore Harris 
1060 Brickell Ave., Miami, Florida 


PALO VERDE 


RANCH SCHOOL 


For young boys. Grammar and lst two years 
of High School. Instructor to every five boys. 
Modern building. Wach boy has his own 
horse. Swimming. Tennis, Camping Trips. 


James S. Hutchinson, Director, 
John _H. Deane, Head Master 
Box M, Mesa, Ariz. 


An important part of each boy’s schedule at St. Paul’s School, Garden City, L. I., 
is some form of healthful and seasonable exercise. The spring months find many 
of the students on the school’s golf course. 


Write direct to the schools or camps that appeal to you for catalogs. 
If further information is needed, write 


The Ec<cational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., Boston 
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Eloquent expression of Bon Voyage 
sentiments for the Traveller 
PRINCE MATCHABELLIS 
THREE IN ONE PACKAGE 

Cased in exquisite white enamel, com- 

pact, lipstick, and small crown of 

perfume. 

Better Department and Drug 

Stores* $10.00. 


PRINCE MATCHABELLI 
724 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


With the seasonal 
return to the great 
outdoors — with long 
hours of golfing, 
tramping and _ loafing 
in the sunlight—men 
and women are con- 
fronted with the prob- 
lem of preserving the 
body freshness. Neith- 
er daylight saving nor the NRA can 
keep those industrious little perspira- 
tion glands from working overtime. 
So it behooves you to insure your- 
self against offensive body odors. The 
new ZIP Cream Deodorant, recently 
introduced by Madame Berthe, orig- 
inator of ZIP—It’s Off because It’s 
Out—will solve this problem for you 
without checking perspiration. 


MADAME BERTHE 
562 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


That you may have beauty wherever 
you go, carry Marie Earle’s new Com- 
pact! It’s a gold-toned treasure with 
earved inlay and flanges in old ivory 
tones. For Powder and Rouge—$2.50. 
Single — for Rouge or Powder — 
$1.50. At the better shops. 


MARIE EARLE 
714 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Julian caters especially to the_trav- 
eller and the commuter. With his 
numerous modern machines for any 
type of hair he can give a permanent 
on short notice, and with the greatest 
of speed consistent with artistic and 
individual work. Self setting with- 
out lotions and the use of excessive 
heat. Price $7.50. 


JULIAN 

132 East 42nd Street, Chanin Bldg. 
432 Fifth Avenue, Knox Bldg. 

New York City 


TRAVEL'S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


Not only the inveterate, but the occasional traveller, chooses this month to 
escape torridity, and hot weather costume comfort for ship, shore, or other 
resort, 1s our paramount problem. 

Amusing beach hats, as large as a child’s umbrella, insure compliance with 
fashiows current decree that tan must be laid on in moderation. And for ihe 
girls planning to spend some of their leisure time at dude ranches, a boisterous 
checked gingham. shirt has a confident something about it that might subdue 
even a bucking broncho. Stripes cleverly matched into intricate patterns 
have been seen at the fashionable outdoor events; and large floppy hats, 
tailored and fluffy, follow us everywhere. One variety of the larger headgear 
is the buccaneer which sweeps back from the face but manages to hold a soft 
line. Some of the newer prints are appearing in tiered and pleated effects. 
Fashion designers this season have shown that comfort can be combined 
with chic. This is especially noticeable in the new low heel shoes which 
have attained popularity for evening as well as for outdoor sports. And to 


prove that it can skip with agility to the other extreme, the mode decrees 
ruffles and ruches as the decor of evening costumes, which continue floor 
length, with a wide sweep at the hem. 

For the beach a striped tunic with long shoulders, giving a yoke effect, 
and dark plain colored slacks furnish an outfit equally smart and suitable 
for matron or maid. ; 


Two faced, yet resolutely and un- 
alterably honest. A clock, for alter- 
nating current only, adaptable for 
twin beds or desk. Set in a Brazil- 
jan onyx and chromium frame, with 
silver dials and black numerals it 
will prove a remembrance to thrill 
either stay-at-home or traveller for 
birthday or other anniversary—$22.50. 
In the Ovington booklet are sugges- 
tions for souvenirs to celebrate this 
and that occasion. Gifts simple and 
de luxe are included. The brochure 
will be sent free, on request. 
OVINGTON’S 


437 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


With a consistent record of dependability during the fifty years of its exist- 
ence, the artistry of its bon voyage baskets and other arrangements of flowers 
make Dard’s a satisfying agency to use for commissions demanding finesse and 
elegance. Telegraph orders are A gift from Dard’s will speed 
filled with meticulous attention the traveller on the way in a 
to the instructions of the sender. buoyant frame of mind; and is 
as well, the happiest possible 


solution of certain business or 
social obligations. 


DARD’S 

Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-Fourth Street 
New York City 


The latest photographic gadgets are today almost as essential an item of 
travel equipment as luggage. And few expenditures bring a more satisfactory 
return than a camera, movie or still. A visit to Willoughby’s is both a pleas- 
ure and a temptation to the camera lover. 


WILLOUGHBY’S 
110 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


Charm affords protection 
against attracts desirable 
acquaintances and promotes friendships. Analyze 
Ferret out your handicaps with the aid 
of Margery Wilson’s Charm Test. Write for her 
brochure, The Smart Point of View. Both these 
booklets will be sent to you by Miss Wilson, on 


Learn to be charming. 


disappointment; more, 


yourself. 


request, without any charge. 


MARGERY WILSON, 
1148 Fifth Avenue—57-C 
New York City 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our subscribers. 


Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers Bureau, 4 West 
16th Street, New York City. 
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Simple and comfortable, with the 
proper suggestion of swagger, the 
white flannel golf dress here sketched 
has large pockets, two each on blouse 
and skirt, and a belt of self material 
fastening with a simple white slide. 
A gay contrast is provided in the 
natty blue and white polka dot scarf. 
To top the picture there is a jaunty 
white Panama hat. And the white 
buckskin shoes are the smartest note 
in sports footwear. 

Dress, $25.00;- Hat, 
$12.75. 


$8.75; Shoes, 


Wearing a tennis ensemble such as 
this is sufficient to give any woman 
more poise and confidence in her 


game. The dress in natural, white or 
yellow is of peasant linen with 
large patch pockets that look not 


only ornamental but serviceable. The 
hand drawn work yoke, tapering in- 
to narrow bands at the shoulders, 
forms a novel and distinctive trim. 
Of twisted rope in contrasting color, 
is a belt matching the shade of the 
stitched linen hat. Classie white 
buckskin shoes are the perfect com- 
plement to this interesting costume. 
Dress, $30.00; Hat, $10.75; Shoes, 
7.50. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
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AMERICA'S YESTERDAY 


In the Ozark Mountains of Arkansas—Life and Customs 


on a Forgotten Frontier 


By THOMAS BENTON 


With illustrations by the author 


Thomas Benton occupies a distinguished position among American artists. In addition to 
innumerable drawings and canvases he has painted important murals for The Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art and The New School of Social Research in New York City and for the 


State of Indiana at The Century of Progress Exposition. 


A painter who specializes in American 


subject matter—our great cities, our factories, our rural life—he has traveled throughout all 
parts of this country gathering material for his work. In the following article he describes a 
trip through one of the few regions where a belated frontier life still exists, the hill country 


HAD CLIMBED all afternoon a broken, rutted road. As the 

evening sun dropped out behind the hills, I came to the pass 

from which the way led down into the valley another twenty 
miles to the scraped road and the bus line to Little Rock. 

On the plateau at the crest of the pass there were two houses 
One of the houses was built of logs, in the tradi- 
tional backwoods style, the other and the store were made 
of undressed boards nailed vertically to the studdings. 


and a store. 


were weatherworn, grey-brown, 
and, through the warping of 
the timbers, inclined at pre- 
carious looking angles from 
the stone foundations built up 


at the corners. Around all 
were split rail and brush 
fences. 


The store was made of two 
sections. The front, where a 
porch hung over the slope, 
opened on a room with a 
counter and a few shelves of 
tinned oysters and salmon. 
There was a grist mill there 


and a gas engine to run it. In ~ 


the back were living quarters, 
glimpsed through an open 
door, and off to the side a 
kitchen with an iron stove 
which shot its pipe out of the 
side of the wall. Sitting on 
the porch was a little boy, 
teasing a cat with his bare 
toes. 


of Arkansas—Epirortat Note. 


“Where is your Paw?” 
“He’s down in’s corn patch. 


you?” 


All proaching twilight. 


The tiny villages of Arkansas are scattered sparsely throughout a 
region of rolling hills, deep valleys, rich foliage and clear streams. 


The little boy went off down the hill. 


“Hello,” I said, “is this your store?” 
“It’s Paw’s,” he replied, looking me over. 


He’s hoein’.” 


“Go tell him there’s a man here wants to see him, will 


I waited in the ap- 


From one of the houses came the sound 


of a melodeon, cracked, wheezy 
and mournful. 

Nearly half an hour passed 
before the little boy came in 
sight again, climbing slowly 
up the hill with his father and 
mother, their hoes over their 
shoulders, their feet bare and 
covered with the red-brown 
mountain soil. They were 
young, and the woman was 
pretty as are so many of the 
women of the hill countries 
when they are young. As they 
approached the porch where 
I was sitting the mother, with- 
out looking in my direction, 
shied off to the side and ran 
quickly round to the back, 
slamming a door briskly as 
she went in. The boy and his 
“Paw” came on. I put my 
business out quickly. 

“Friend,” I said, “I want to 
get put up for the night. I’ve 


The towns in the hill country vary considerably in their character, 
but even those on the main highways are full of the rustic and often 
dilapidated spirit of America’s yesterday. 


been walking all afternoon and it’s too late to make town. Can 
you give me supper and a bed around here? I can pay.” 

He reflected a bit. His voice was friendly. “We ain’t got 
no hotel up here.’ Ah don’ know wher’ ye can stay. Ah reckon 
ye can git supper all right but sleepin’ over is diffrunt.” 

“['m not particular,” I said. “I'll be satisfied with what- 
ever I can get. Just a pallet will suit me.” Then I explained 
that I was an artist just bumming around, making drawings 
of things that interested me. I took my sketch book out of 
my knapsack and passed it over. The little boy was immensely 
interested and he and his father went over every page intently. 


The melodeon kept wheezing and the dark came on without. 


a word between us. I petted the cat. 

The little boy spoke up. “Ah like to make pictures,” he 
said. 

“Do you?” I replied. “What do you draw?” 

“Ah jist makes things up.” 

“Have you got any of your drawings here?” 

“‘No, we ain’t got no paper now.” 

The atmosphere became friendly. “Well,” I said, “don’t you 
think you can find some way of putting me up for tonight?” 

“Ab’ll talk to the woman,” said the man and went indoors. 

Time is of little moment in the hills and decision is leisurely, 
but after a while the couple came out on the porch. The 
woman, really just a girl, was washed up, her face shiny with 
soap. 

She had on a clean print dress and over her legs that were 
bare when she came up the hill from the corn patch were drawn 
a pair of pink silk stockings and on her feet were high-heeled, 
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yellow shoes. She had a straight, clean look out of her wide eyes. 

“TI reckon,” she said, “if ye kin stand we’uns, we kin stand 

ye.” 
We had supper and when night had come for good the little 
boy and his mother took the lamp and went in to bed. After 
a bit she called out, “All right, Jim,” and the man led me into 
the back room where there were three double beds with high 
feather mattresses. 

“Yell sleep in this ’un,” he said, pointing to the bed near 
the door. The boy and his mother weré covered up at the 
other end of the room. “Ah’ll sleep here,” and he sat down 
on the middle bed and blew out the light. 

After breakfast I went down the hill to the valley. They 
would accept no pay. In spite of all that has been said about 
the urbanization and regimentation of American life and the 
hard inhumanity that goes with it, there remain yet, off the 
main highways of the country, many areas where character 
and flavor escape the pattern. 

One of these areas is‘to be found in upper Arkansas in a 
great triangle extending, with Little Rock as the apex, toward 
the northeast into the White River country and to the north- 
west up to where Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma join. In 
this triangle of hill country a belated frontierism persists to 
this day and people are found whose manners and psycholo- 
gies antedate those of Andrew Jackson’s time. It is a country 
lending itself readily to romantic interpretation. It has roll- 
ing hills, deep valleys, jagged bluffs, rich foliage and clear 
streams. Set in this background, the log cabin and the rough 
board house, decked out with the yellow rose and the holly- 
hock, have an idyllic quality that is persuasive enough to make 
one believe that here the modern world has failed to put its 
restless stamp. 

The slow language of the people in the back hills and little 
towng tends again to throw one back into the past and were 
it not for the sudden interruptions of modern slang, the char- 
acteristic English of the neighborhood might readily find a 
connection with linguistic forms running back into the times 
of Elizabeth. 

But the automobile has come, and with it passable roads 
and an influx from the modern world bringing its load of new 
ways, beliefs and habits. These are in the process of being ad- 
justed to the old patterns of behavior and the observing and 
attentive person can find here the most unexpected attitudes 
and opinions and contrasts of belief and action that are al- 


In the deeper corners of the hills a sort of pioneering life still goes 
on among the poor backwoodsmen living in log cabins and struggling 
to make a meager living from the soil. 


Mules are the commonest means of transportation as well as the most important pieces of agricultural machinery in the roughest parts of the 
hills. Though the automobile has come, wagons, buggies and even sledges still remain. 


most unbelievable. Gross superstitions regarding everything 
from the immanent presence of Deity to the effect of the moon 
on the corn crop,-side by side and in one mind with the strictly 
practical and materialistic attitudes of those who handle ma- 
chines. Immediate, effective and practical actions with plainly 
predictable results are linked incongruously to hereditary con- 
ceptions which belie their significance. 

I knew a man, living not far from one of the larger towns 
in this region, who when he filled the gas tank of his car made 
a short prayer and called on God to insure the potency of the 
fluid. And such things are by no means uncommon. 

Seattered here and there about the hills are literally dozens 
of little theological colleges where a most primitive fundamen- 
talism is taught. Among some there persists a belief that in- 
strumental music is an evil in God’s sight and this has developed 
a form of Sunday vocalization without accompaniment of any 
sort, which is unique in its character. I attended one such 
“singin’ ” where even the beat of the foot was tabooed and where 
the unintended breaks in time, resulting from the lack of con- 
trol given by the stamped rhythm, produced the oddest and 
strangest of effects. This “singin’” was held in a little school 
house set on the side of a hill under big walnut trees. The 
men dressed in the standard garb of blue overalls, clean for 
Sunday, sat on.one side of the room, and the women in sun- 
bonnets and straw‘ hats,.on the other. The leader stood in 


the center of the floor and led time with a long, knotty index 
finger. The hymns I was unfamiliar with, but they were well 
known to all the participants. There was no preacher and the 
song was the only form of worship. 

The taboo on instrumental music, I found, was the result 
of the use of the fiddle, banjo and guitar in dancing, which 
by the seriously religious was regarded as a trap of the Devil. 
It was profane to bring the Devil’s contraptions into the House 
of God. Nevertheless the leader of the “singin’” sat around 
home in the evening and played profane tunes on a harmonica 
for my benefit. The fact that it was Sunday seemed to make 
no difference as long as he was clear of God’s temple. 

The towns around the hill country vary considerably in their 
character but even those on the main arteries of travel, where 
the garage, the filling station and the soda fountain have found 
their place, are yet full of the rustic and frequently dilapidated 
spirit of America’s yesterday. The ‘seventies, “eighties, and 
’nineties of the middle west manage to survive here. At the 
county seats, the court house, nearly always of brick, sits in 
the middle of the square with the false-front frame stores, 
usually painted white, set round about. The sidewalks, when 
there are any, are of boards that are sometimes not even nailed 
down but just laid out for rainy weather. The hitching post 
is still a factor of importance for the mule is not only the most 
important piece of agricultural machinery round about, but 
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The village square is one of the favorite gathering places for the 

town boys and country visitors. Here the expert Siiows his skill at 

horseshoe pitching and the amateur harmonica player struggles with 
his music. 


the commonest means of transportation. On Sundays the 
squares are full of the oddest combination of vehicles. Auto- 
mobiles of every variety and description crowd up against 
wagons, buggies, mules and even sledges which are still used in 
e roughest part of the hills. There is much heavy timber all 
about and saw logs and railroad ties are dragged down the hills 
to the saw mills or roads. I have seen a sledge coming down 
the hillside with a mule in front and a whole family pulling 
on ropes attached to the back to keep it from taking a tem- 
peramental forward leap which might break the mule’s legs. 
The hotels, like the towns, vary immensely, and while there 
are places where steam heat and modern plumbing are to be 
found, the great majority of hotels in the back hills depend 
on the old-fashioned pot-bellied stove set in the big front room 
which serves for the desk and for lounging. The heat gets 
upstairs as it may. In one back country place the floor boards 
of the dining room had never been fastened and as the years 
had warped them, they clattered up and down with every step. 
The dining room table set in the middle was safe from the 
worst jogging but nevertheless the biscuits might start boune- 
ing across the table with the entrance of any late arrival. 
Usually the food in these rustic hotels is all placed on the table 
at once and you reach for 

= what you want. Late comers 
are likely to be out of luck 
and everybody who is going 
to eat is apt to be found 
sitting around within easy 


Where tourists have entered, 
and because of the beauty of 
the countryside and improve- 
ment in the roads they are 
beginning to do so, old-time 
practices are being modified 
and instead of the plenty on 
the big table, lesser portions 
are set out in the tourist’s 
familiar blue plate. But off 
the main highways old ways 
continue and the radishes and 
the molasses are set side by 
side, and the long reach con- 
trols unabashed the satisfac- 
tion of appetite. 


There is candor and simplicity 

in the expression of the Ozark 

mountain girl. Many of the hill 

women are pretty, but they age 
rapidly. 
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reach of the call to sit down. ~ 


The plain people of the hills, like all plain people in lonely 
places, are hospitable and friendly. Several years ago I at- 
tempted a long walk down one of the river valley roads. It 
was spring and the river was up. The road, like so many in 
that country, crossed and re-crossed the stream, because of the 
bluffs of sheer rock which in the winding valley appeared first 
on one side of the water and then on the other. After several 
hours of constant fording and re-fording the river with the 
water mounting higher at each new crossing, I came across 
one of those charming log houses built by,some early settler, 
which gives so much of the charm of old days to the country. 
It was in use still and a comfortable place it seemed to be. 
Cats, chickens and dogs walked in and out of the house, around 
the big flat stone fireplace and over the floor boards planed 
smooth with use. In a field at the back the man of the house 
was ploughing. He stopped work and watched me come up 
to him. 

“Howdy,” he says, “wher” ye from?” 

I told him where I had come from, the place I was aiming 
for and asked about the condition of the river fords further 
down. af 

“Ye'll never make it,” he says. “Ye better turn right round 
and go back. There’s another way of gittin’ there but no stranger 
to these parts ’ud ever find it. Set down and wait awhile an’ 
Ah’ll ride ye back.” 

“No,” I said, “I’d like to try this other way. Where is it?” 

He looked at me sceptically. “Ye’ll git lost easy in these 
hills,” he said. “There’s no road, only a trail for a long 
ways.” 

I was confident of my ability to follow the directions he 


At the Ozark “singin’” instrumental music is regarded as a trap oy 

the Devil and even the beat of the foot is forbidden. The leader 

conducts the songs with his index finger and the unintended breaks 
in the melody produce the oddest possible effects. 


= 


would give if I insisted. 

“Well,” he reflected point- 
ing at the mountain rising 
abruptly from the end of his 
field, “the trail goes up thar. 
Long as ye’re on this side Ah 
can hear ye holler if ye git 
lost on account of the bluff 
acrosst the river that sends 
back the sounds. On the 
other side the trail gits 
plainer and if ye git that far 
Ah reckon ye won’t have 
much trouble. Ah’ll take ye 
part way.” 

The trail in truth was a dif- 
ficult one, with the new 
spring growth hardly discern- 
ible, but I made the mountain 
top and found a plainer road 
on the other side. 

For an hour or so there 
were no signs of human habitation, only the big timber and 
the slightly rutted trail. Finally I came abruptly on a split 
rail fence, some grey-boarded outbuildings and a rambling log 
house to which additions of all sorts and of all materials had 
been made from time to time. From a piece of stove pipe 
sticking out of a leanto smoke was curling. 

“Howdy,” I called. out, “anybody home?” 

There was no answer. I called a second time and a third. 
Finally, like a flash, a woman’s sunbonneted head popped out 
of a glassless window and popped back. Silence and no other 
signs. I waited a little and then, as if from nowhere, the figure 
of a man appeared, a rifle across his arm. His big, black hat 
was pulled down about his forehead and his black eyes and 
face were devoid of all expression. 

There came across my mind suddenly all the tall tales I'd 
heard about moonshiners and dead strangers who had stumbled 
into places where they had no business, all the lurid mountain 
tales with which the town boys had regaled me. I hung my 
arms across the rail fence to show that I was unarmed. “This 
road all right for the Gap?” I asked. Through the Gap the 
road to the county seat passed over the hills. 

He pointed with his thumb, saying nothing. I hung on the 
fence a minute and then turned up the trail. I could feel his 


The plain people of the hills, 

like all plain people in lonely 

places, are hospitable and 
friendly. 


At the mountain hotel the guests are usually sitting around in ample 
time to answer the dinner bell as soon as it rings. Late comers are 
likely to be out of luck. 


The ordinary Ozark mountain youngster receives what little edu- 
cation he gets in a one-room school house with rickety desks and an 
old-fashioned, pot-bellied stove. 


eyes in the middle of my back until the foliage hid me. 

I have no reason to believe that this man had anything sus- 
picious to hide. Corn whiskey is certainly made in these hills 
and in considerable quantity but it is not likely that a still 
would be set near even the least frequented of trails. 

There is, beyond the general friendliness and hospitality of 
the hill people, a strain of taciturnity and suspicion inherited 
from the hard men who broke the country and for whom a 
stranger was as often as not a deadly enemy. Once suspicion 
is around it gets full play and certainly the sudden ap- 
pearance out of the woods of a total stranger was enough, as 
in my case, to excite it. The presence of the gun may have 
been precautionary, or it may have been that the man was 
simply going out squirrel hunting. In any case, the weapon, 
the cold expressionless face, the taciturn gesture and the si- 
lence of the big timber created in me an uncomfortable feeling 
that it took a couple of miles of walking to get over. 

In the spring or ‘the fall of the year there is no more de- 
lightful walking ground in the world than the Arkansas Ozarks. 
The timber is full, the foliage is rich and the changes in the 
character of the landscape rapid and varied. As a rule any 
fifteen or twenty mile walk will put one within reach of quar- 
ters for the night. 

To a person who is not dressed up like a dude, contacts 
with the people are easy to make and for the traveling 
philosopher who would engage in predictions as to the nature 
of our future social structure, here is a field where he can find 
what it was before mass production, the movie, the radio and 
the paved road started it on their present chartless journey. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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THE PROCESSIO. 


In the procession 
marks the climax of 
pardon of Ste. Anne 
la-Palue, the _pilgr 
proceed across the du 
to the little chapel of 
patron saint carrying | 
ners, votive offerings 
sacred images. At 
chapel they will rec 
the benediction of 
bishop, place lighted 
dles before the altar 
pray for the forgive 
of their sins. At the 
tom of the opposite ] 
girls in white, who | 
been specially hono 
are seen carrying the 
ner and the sacred i 
of Ste. Anne. 


RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL IN BRITTANY 


The Pardon of Ste. Anne-de-la-Palue 


Photographs by Hug Block 


The pardons of Brittany are a survival of the ancient Feasts of the Dead and 

for over two hundred years they have remained virtually unchanged. Pardons 

are held at many shrines throughout ‘Brittany during the year, but few are 

more impressive than that of Ste. Anne-de-la-Palue, near Donarnenez, which 

sometimes attracts as many as thirty thousand pilgrims and visitors. Brittany 

believes that Saint Anne was of the royal blood of Cornouaille and that she 
fled the Holy Land to escape a brutal husband. 


Dressed in their finest costumes the fishermen from the nearby villages join in The little chapel of Ste. Anne-de-la-Palue is too small to hold all t 

the Sigtcotts pel coecate the peston: ihe Bretons me ee of sea- pilgrims who come to honor the Mother of the Virgin. Here are t 

farers and in nearly every pardon special rituals are performed in honor of typical Breton women leaving the chapel after placing candles befo 
those who risk their lives on the ocean. tholgltar 


THE AMBER COAST OF SAMLAND 


A Rich Heritage From Prehistoric Times—Glimpses of East Prussia— 
The Stronghold of the Teutonic Order 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


MBER has been highly valued for many centuries. A 
word defining it is to be found in the dead languages of 
both Greek and Latin. The former was “electron,” the 
latter “electrum,” indicating the derivation of our own word, 
“electricity.” Thales of Miletus first recorded the fact that 
amber acquired an electrical charge by friction. Long before 
his day amber was used. It has been found in the form of 
ornaments in Mycenean tombs, among the neolithic remains 
of Denmark and in interments made in the bronze age in 


stages. But I may say that East Prussia rewards one’s visit, 
because in more ways than one it reflects the spirit of ancient 
Prussia. Incidentally, one plunges into the midst of all the 
problems of the present and future that the Versailles Treaty 
has thrust upon northern Europe by re-creating Poland as a 
sovereign state, by separating Danzig from the Reich as a Free 
State and, above all, by driving that wedge that separates East 
Prussia from the rest of Germany. If ever a bomb for future 
wars was planted in the midst of inflammable peoples, it was 


England. 

Specifically, amber is neither stone nor wood, but the petri- 
fied resin or gum that exuded from the trees of pine forests 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years ago. Many local con- 
ditions of climate, soil and sea have combined to produce the 
amber that has made the coast of Samland in East Prussia the 
chief source of the world’s supply of this coveted substance. 

Samland is only a few miles north of Konigsberg. To reach 
Konigsberg one must cross the Polish Corridor via Danzig. 
The trip north consumes slightly more than a day at easy 


here. The tourist-traveler will see and~hear its fuse sizzling 
as-he proceeds along his way. 

However, these are not war- 
clouds we see scudding over 
East Prussia, but a sky filled 
with chariots of battling wind 
clouds fiercely defined against 
a deep blue sky. For it is a 
day in brown October with 
showers of golden leaves. And 


THE AMBER CAPITAL 


In this aerial view of Konigsberg we I 
down upon the huge castle built by 
Knights of the Teutonic Order in the t 
teenth century. This is one of the lars 
and most impressive feudal strongholds 
Germany and has served in turn as 
residence of the Grand Masters of the T 
tonic Order, the Dukes of Prussia and 
royal family of Germany. 
German Tourist Informati 


this was the sort of a day I selected to go to the amber coast of 
Samland. The amber shores are under the jurisdiction of a 
government monopoly that controls the amber fields, and one 
is subject to search on quitting them. 

I remember riding in one of the finest motor cars over the 
worst roads I experienced in all Germany. The intervening 
country was flat, the highest promontory in Samland being only 
four hundred feet above the nearby Baltic. There were broad 
farms on all sides. All the farm work was being done by horses. 
As a rule two teams were driven tandem fashion with either 
a boy or a man astride one of the horses. In some instances 
three or four horses abreast were employed in plowing, har- 
rowing or reaping, one of them always bearing a rider. Com- 
paratively few women were at work, contrary to both Polish and 
Russian customs, and few cows or oxen were in evidence. 

It was the season of farm burial in some sections, where 
peasants were engaged in interring the enormous turnips that 
had been recently unearthed and left lying in rows like pota- 
toes. After the leaves were cut off by women the turnips were 
shoveled with pitchforks into V-shaped carts, dumped into long 
piles about three feet in height and then covered with straw 
and earth, to be used gradually during the long arduous win- 
ters as food for stock. The farmers contend that this method 
of storage is more successful than putting them away in cellars 
for the winter. 

We soon learned why all the folklore and legends are filled 
with goose girls and gooseherds for geese seem to be the prin- 
cipal poultry of the country. They deliberately paraded across 
our path and held us up at every barnyard, rushing out and 
hissing at us. Or we saw gooseherds tending them in fields or 
driving them homewards with the aid of long-lashed whips. 

The farm buildings are always to be found in clusters, usually 
forming a great quadrangle. They are half-timbered brick, or 


wood with tiled or thatched roofs and one and a half stories Goisin Tdi TAeoe eo Gnee 


tall with storks’ nests built in the outer walls. Occasionally 
-we passed a walled farm built with a view to military expe- 
diency—a rural schloss still housing some impoverished knight 


IN THE OLD TOWN 


The oldest and most interesting section of Konigsberg centers around the great 
castle which was the heart of the city in feudal times. In addition to its impor- 
tance as the amber capital, Konigsberg is a busy industrial and commercial city 


forests of pine trees. 


or squire. In the center of each dorf was always an attractive 
gothic church with its tall spire and crow-step facade. All along 
the road we met groups of school. children with their leather 
knapsacks on their backs, each with a small knitted slate rag 
hanging out. 

Even far out of Konigsberg we came upon many remains of 
both earthworks and masonry fortresses, giving some hint of 
the constant warfare that has been waged for centuries about 
that northern town. It was a pivotal point during the World 
War until Russia dropped out of the strife. 

At length we reached the very edge of Samland where it 
bordered the Baltic. Here we were obliged to alight from the 
motor car and take a lonely road that led along the banks of the 
amber shores. We passed a now-deserted summer resort. 
Boarding houses and hotels were boarded up and silent, music 
stands a hiding place for howling winds, open cafés and beer- 
gardens a gathering place for dead leaves and broken branches. 
Beyond the melancholy resort lay the lonely strand and along 
this I walked with my Prussian guide from Rausschen to War- 
nicke, where the motor car was to meet us. 

Beneath the crumbling cliffs of “blue earth,” constantly be- 
ing assaulted and washed seaward by the waves, the richest de- 
posits of amber, or bernstein, as it is called in German, are 
found. Here, during some prehistoric period had stood primeval 
The life-blood from their wounds, a 
resinous sap, had been fossilized and in a distant age became 
the prized ornamentation of primitive peoples. The forests 
themselves and every vestige of their wood had rotted and dis- 
appeared centuries before. Even the rocks along shore, the 
very contour of the shore itself, and all records of the peoples 
who lived there have disappeared. 

That the forests which provided the amber once extended 


and the seat of the provincial government. 


beyond the present coast line is indicated by the fact that am- 
ber is gathered in appreciable quantities from the sea itself, 
especially after a storm has stirred up its hidden depths. Am- 
ber “fishers” go a little way off-shore in boats and find pieces 
of it floating in/the swirling waters. Just how far afield amber 
is carried may be gathered from the fact that along many 
beaches of England swept by favorable tides of the North Sea, 
amber has been picked up periodically in considerable quan- 
tities, no doubt washed thither from the amber shores of Sam- 
land. A storm favorable to gathering amber had _ swept 
Samland’s shores a few days before and many of the official 
gatherers were beachcombing. 

Amber in its “raw” state is not exactly beautiful. (Neither 
are diamonds for that matter.) Amber is found in shapeless 
yellow lumps of waxlike substance the edges of which have 
been rounded by the action of time and tide. A bucket filled 
with these hits, still wet and clouded by the cold sea water, 
gives no idea of the ultimate value and beauty of amber as 
I learned later when I visited the treasure rooms of the Amber 
Museum in Konigsberg. 

Amber has come to mean something more than a merely 
precious substance to me since I saw it mined and gathered 
in Samland. Every piece of amber I see will always recall that 
windswept coast, forever facing an angry North Sea, looking 
out upon waters over which Norsemen’s barks sailed centuries 
ago and from which more recently German U-boats rose as they 
sought for friendly havens. Amber will always evoke for me 
that little group of kindly “fishers” with their sou’westers.and 
buckets. I will remember one of them holding up to the light 
of an angry cloud-strewn horizon a lump of amber about half 
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FISHING FOR AMBER 
The fact that amber is often found in the sea indicates that the 
prehistoric forests from which amber comes once extended far beyond 


the present coast line. After a storm workers go into the sea with 
nets to search for bits of amber that have been washed inland. 


ON THE DUNES OF SAMLAND 


The sandy coast of the promontory of Samland in East Prussia is 
perhaps the greatest amber producing region in the world. The sand 
in which amber is found is known as “blue earth.” 


AT WORK IN THE MINES 


The tunnels in the strata of “blue earth” in which men mine for a 

valuable non-metalic substance are unique. After the sand has been 

removed, it is sifted carefully to find every piece of the fossil resin 

from the primeval forests. The right to collect amber is a state 
monopoly. 


the size of your hand in which a beautiful insect had been im- 
prisoned and perfectly embalmed before Christ was born. 
“Twenty thousand marks would not buy that piece!” he told 
me. I looked at the faces of the surrounding group and saw 
the excitement in their eyes. When I see amber now, I can 
smell the sea and feel its tang on my cheek and hear the howl 
of the wind blowing through the caverns worn in the cliffs. 

We took a path homeward bound through huge trees that 
were young perhaps two thousand years after that amber was 
born. We stood and looked back at the sea that had been 
lashed into a passion by the October gale and then turned away 
and followed the path that took us across the neck of land 
known as Samland and as the scene softened I was made a little 
homesick by its resemblance to my own Connecticut hills. For 
we had left the sea and the amber fields behind. 

But one does not leave amber behind when one comes to 
Konigsberg. Konigsberg is the Amber Capital of the world. 
A number of shops in Konigsberg are devoted solely to the 
sale of amber ornaments., They correspond to jewelry shops, 
both because of the great value of the substance and also be- 
cause of the fine art achieved in carving it. Every conceivable 
ornament, large or small, that has ever~been carved or hewn 
from any other precious or semi-precious substance, may be 
found somewhere duplicated in amber. The desire for amber 
works has in some cases been so excessive as to attain the 
heights of phantasy. In this category may be ranked the famous 
amber room in the former Czar’s Palace in Tsarskoe Syelo in 
which ceiling, walls and panellings are all made of this precious 
substance. This is the most extensive work in amber ever con- 
structed, and required the work of a corps of German amber 
carvers for twenty years. It was presented to Peter the Great 
by King Frederick William of Prussia in gratitude for the giant 
regiment Peter the Great had loaned the German king in fight- 
ing one of his wars. This room is now reckoned among the 
most valuable treasures inherited by the Soviet Republic. 

Amber varies in quality and value like all other precious 
substances. In color it runs from almost pure white to yellow 
and cloudy yellow and then to brown and reddish brown, and 
may be found both polished and unpolished. Finally, the un- 
informed amber buyer is likely to be “taken in” by “pressed” 
amber represented as genuine one-piece amber. In the latter 
case, fragments and cuttings of amber are fused together by the 
employment of great heat and oil. Even in Konigsberg, coun- 
terfeits flourish. 

But amber is not the sole treasure that Konigsberg has to 
offer the tourist. It is a sight-seer’s city of the first rank. As 
elsewhere in Germany, historical buildings and objects of an- 
tiquity have been venerated and jealously guarded. 

With Marienburg (which every conscientious traveler must 
visit in the course of his East Prussian pilgrimage) Konigsberg 
was an important stronghold of the Teutonic Order, founded 
in 1190 at Acre, Palestine, among the Crusaders. The object 
of this order was to succor the sick and wounded and to keep 
Jerusalem for Christendom. In time it came to rival in power 
and numbers the Hospitalers and Templars and its officers and 
rulers reached out for the crown itself. One of its castles was 
built at Konigsberg in 1257. It stands today in the center of 
Konigsberg and for itself is worth the northern trip. 

As we came out into the great castle court (one of the largest 
I have seen) we were greeted by one of the most charming 
customs that this old matter-of-fact world has to offer today. 
From the balcony of the tall brick Nieder-Saxon tower with 
its four cornered spires suggesting the turrets of Prague, came 
a choral of trumpets. For centuries (not even during the World 
War, when disabled men or women carried on) this blowing 
of long trumpets has taken place four times a day, carolling 
ancient airs appropriate to the work of the day at 7, 11, 3 and 
7 o'clock. I could just see the brazen trumpets shining in the 
sun as they projected over the stone coping. It seems that the 


fund that an old-time burgher 
once established for this pur- 
pose was swept away with all 
other funds during the more 
desperate days of the War 
when the Russians were at the 
gates of the city, but volun- 
teers—for the most part the 
same trumpeters of pre-War 
times—still continued to climb 
up the numerous steps of the 
tower just for the love and the 
honor of the work. ‘And so 
it has gone on and on. The 
people of the city and country- 
side doubtless wait eagerly for the music which brings them 
encouragement and helps them carry on! 

The Old Town of Konigsberg is medievally picturesque. 
There is one curving drunken little street called Querstrasse 
which should be seen at dusk when its scores of overhanging 
gables, sagging tiled roofs, half-timbered effects, cobbled street, 
dim vistas through darkened doorways, equal any other ancient 
street perspective I can recall. The row of ancient storehouses 
along the River Pregel, still standing grimly quaint after cen- 
turies, are a true picture of the commerce of other days. 

After the commonplace railway station, one descends upon 
the town by way of two bridges with the Old Town looming 
in front as though it were on an island. The huge castle stands 
on a slight height with its great round turret at one end and 
the beautiful and very tall red brick spire of the Royal Chapel 
at the other. Now we come under the shadow of the life-like 
statue of William I serenely looking down on the square, with 
Bismarck scowling out over the rest of it. A turn brings us 


Since prehistoric times amber has been used by man for ornaments 
and decorations. This lion is the work of one of the contemporary 
craftsmen at Konigsberg. 


to the edge of a surprising lake 
about three-quarters of a mile 
iong, right in the center of the 
town, with a pleasing and pic- 
turesque lattice-work bridge 
spanning it. In the shadowy 
background is limned a 
baroque church, salmon-pink 
and white in color, its bulbous 
lines promising a beauty that 
is belied on closer inspection. 

On descending to a level 
with the lake we find a 
pleasant park like a sunken 
walk, that becomes memorable 
if visited in early evening when all the townsfolk come out 
for a stroll. Friends, neighbors, sweethearts, children partici- 
pate in that Little Life so dear to the heart of the German 
people. Descending into this sunken garden produces a curious 
effect of isolation, since the city and its busy life is quite lost 
to view. 

After a morning spent in heedless.wanderings among scenes 
so delightfully foreign and ancient, I came by the merest chance, 
shortly after the stroke of noon, upon the most intriguing 
feature—to me—in all Konigsberg. Frankly, I was in search 
of something to eat, or more specifically to drink, when my 
nosé led me to a dim stairway through a rounded doorway 
that pierced a grim lean-to inside the great court of the Teu- 
tonic castle. It was a mingled odor of cooking and musty wine. 
I groped my way down the stairway. And so it became my 
rare good fortune to stumble into the Blutgericht Restaurant. 

Now Blutgericht means “Blood Justice,” and I gradually 

(Continued on page 48) 
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German Tourist Information Office 


THE RIVER AT KONIGSBERG 


The Pregel River flows through Konigsberg providing a waterway for the barges that bring produce into the city from the surrounding coun- 
tryside. Konigsberg’s port is the town of Pregel, twenty-nine miles away on the Baltic. 
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THE GODS DANCE AT LHABRANG GOMBA 


Religious Pageantry at a Mighty Tibetan Monastery 


By HARRISON FORMAN, M. E. c. 
Photographs by the author. 


Harrison Forman, who contributed “The Arrows of the Mountain Gods” to the 
December issue of TRAVEL, spent a year traveling in the perilous and little known 
mountainous regions of northern Tibet. In the following article he describes a 
ceremonial dance which he saw at one of the greatest lamaseries in Tibet, 
Lhabrang Gomba, home of five thousand monks.—EnprroriaL Note. 


THE CHIEF.OF LAMA POLICE 


A formidable looking fellow, with broad shoulder pads and a face 

that a European dictator might envy, the Chief of Lama Police exacts 

the utmost respect from lama and laymen alike. It is his traditional 

duty to see that order is kept in the chanting hall, but his dictatorial 

authority is actually second only to that of the Grand Living Buddha 
of the lamasery. 


HAD just topped the last pass. Before me lay the goal of my 
| long journey—Lhabrang Gomba, the fourth largest lamasery 

in Tibet, housing over five thousand monks and lamas. 

It was a most impressive sight. Nestling in a hollow of the 
hills, at an altitude of almost two miles above sea level, Lha- 
brang Gomba symbolizes the power of the church in this “For- 
bidden Land.” Tibet is the only country of consequence in this 
pragmatic world of 1934 that is ruled entirely by a priesthood, 
headed by a hierarchy of Living Buddhas and lesser ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries. 

The church manifests its influence over the people through 
the medium of the lamaseries. Lamaseries are monastic theo- 
logical universities, whose total membership consists of one- 
third of the males of the country. The Tibetans being perhaps 
the most religious people in the world, it is their custom to 
dedicate at least the first-born man-child to the church. He 
enters the lamasery at the age of about four or five years, and 
remains there—celibate—for the rest of his life. 

Having spent many months in traveling from lamasery to 
lamasery I was glad at last to reach the far-famed Lhabrang 
Gomba. Here I was to spend several months more studying 
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GUARDIAN OF THE UNIVERSE 


The principal dancers of the first group of characters in the Black 

Hat Dance represent the red, black, yellow and blue Heavenly Kings, 

or Guardians of the Universe. They are accompanied by a retinue 

of demons and devils, including the King of the Dead, whose terrify- 

ing appearance fills the spectators with a grim foreboding of the 
horrors of Hell and Purgatory. 


the life and habits of this strange people of a world so com- 
pletely different from ours. 


—— 


There are over thirty large buildings in Lhabrang of four 
or five stories in height, housing huge idols, and serving as liv- 
ing quarters for the minor Living Buddhas. Hundreds of flat- 
roofed, one-story buildings cluster about the main temple 
houses. In these miserable hovels dwell the ordinary monks 
and lamas. 

Adjoining the main chanting hall, which houses four thou- 
sand monks at one sitting, is the giant kitchen. On the hill- 
side to the rear, overlooking the entire lamasery, are the pala- 
tial (that is, for Tibet) quarters and the “Ju Kong,” or private 
chapel, of Alakh Jamv Japa, the Grand Living Buddha of 
Lhabrang. 

Lamaism as it exists in Tibet today is a far cry from the 
ethical and metaphysical teachings of the Most Blessed One 
—Gautama Buddha. When Buddhism crossed the Himalayas 
from India to Tibet, about A. D. 630, it found a firmly estab- 
lished pantheon of sinister demons and devils and benignant 
deities. To attempt completely to banish a satisfying emotional 
religious worship and to substitute in its stead a highly intel- 
lectual system of abstruse intangibilities was obviously an al- 
most impossible task for the early Buddhist missionaries. 

Compromise was imperative. Christianity in its infancy was 
forced to incorporate certain pagan elements such as the Mith- 
raic feast of the 25th of December or the egg of Eostre-tide 
which were originally symbolical rites of propitiation or agricul- 
tural festive ceremonies. For similar reasons, Buddhism was 
compelled to embrace a good deal of Tibet’s indigenous shaman- 
ism. Lamaism with its dramatic ritual and mystery therefore 
appeals “to the emotions of the many rather than the intellect 
of the few.” 

The “Devil-Dances” and masquerades of the pre-Buddhist 


religion were invested with new habiliments. Mysteries and 
miracle plays were created, similar to those of our early Chris- 
tian era—a survival of which is to be found in the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play of the present day. 

There is an old saying in Tibet that “without a lama before, 
there is no approach to Heaven.” The dance-dramas are there- 
fore given as a form of religious instruction for the laity. Gor- 
geously gowned saints triumph over masked demons and devils 
and demonstrate effectively the almighty power of the church. 

The dance-drama performances vary according to the season 
or districts in which they are given. At Lhabrang Gomba four 
of these “Devil-Dances” are given during the year. The dance 
which I witnessed—The Black Hat Dance—is performed on 
the twenty-ninth of the seventh moon in the latter part of Oc- 
tober. It is given in commemoration of an important event in 
Tibetan history and it stresses the moral principle of retribu- 


tion. 

King Ral-pa-chan, so the 
story goes, was the third and 
last of the great monarchs of 
Tibet. He was very favorably 
disposed towards Buddhism. 
Lang-dar-ma, his brother, bit- 
terly opposed him and _ his 
policies. Eventually, he insti- 
gated Ral-pa-chan’s murder, 
in A. D. 897, and usurped the 
throne. With the avowed in- 
tention of uprooting Bud- 
dhism, Lang-dar-ma instituted 
a reign of terror. Lamas 


THE ORCHESTRAL PROCESSION 


Three long, sonorous blasts herald the ap 
pearance of the orchestral procession at the 
doorway of the chanting hall. It is headec 
by two ancient twenty-foot brass trumpets 
whose ends have to be supported on the 
shoulders of two neophytes. The dancer: 
follow the orchestra and perform in the oper 
courtyard, a corner of which is seen on the 
extreme right. Lay spectators stand in the 
foreground, while the platform is reservec 
for the lamas. The Grand Living Buddhc 
is seated upon a throne in the recesses 0; 
the canopied balcony at the right; his coun 
sellors are in the balcony on the left. The 
white objects on the lower left are alta 
urns, where sacrifices are offered to the gods 
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were driven from their monasteries, tem- 
ple houses destroyed and sacred books 
burned. 

Lang-dar-ma’s ascendency was short- 
lived, however. He was assassinated by 
a Buddhist monk after only three years 
on the throne. This lama, Bal-dorje, 
concealing a bow and arrow in his vol- 
uminous robe, approached the king with 
the apparent intention of performing 
obeisance.. Before he could be appre- 
hended he shot the king, and in the en- 
suing confusion fled upon a white horse 
that had been previously blackened with 
charcoal. Crossing a river, which quickly 
washed away the coat of soot, he turned 
his black garment inside out and re- 
vealed a white lining. In this way he 
made good his escape and as a reward 
for his heroism he was subsequently 
canonized. 

The Black Hat Dance was a most color- 
ful and impressive affair. Tibetans have 
an aversion for cameras, believing that 
they “extract the soul from the subject 
photographed.” However, I had man- 
aged to establish an intimate friendship 
with Alakh Jamv Japa, the seventeen- 
year-old Grand Living Buddha of Lha- 
brang, the Incarnation of the God of 
Learning and the spiritual and temporal 
lord over a district several thousands of 


square miles in extent. As a result of this friendship I was 
enabled to obtain many exclusive photographs and several reels 
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THE GRAND LIVING BUDDHA 


Alakh Jamv Japa is the Grand Living Buddha 
of Lhabrang Gomba, the fourth largest mon- 
astery in Tibet, housing over 5,000 lamas. 
Though only a lad of seventeen years, he is 
regarded as the Incarnation of the God of 
Learning. He is the spiritual as well as tem- 
poral lord over a district in northeastern 
Tibet several thousands of square miles in 
extent. 


THE MAIN CHANTING HALL 


Over 4,000 lamas may be seated at one time in the great chanting hall at Lhabrang Gomba. Beautiful silken drapes, ornamented with brilliantly 

colored designs, are hung along the entire facade of the building. Before the lamas enter the hall they must remove their boots, which may be 

seen lying about indiscriminately in the courtyard and on the steps. At the lower right bales of Chinese tea are stacked. This tea has been do- 
nated by some wealthy layman in return for the mass prayers which will be recited in his behalf. 


of unusually fine motion pictures. 

Most of the morning the lamas spent 
at worship in the great chanting hall. 
It is a most impressive structure. A heavy 
flat roof is supported by one hundred 
forty massive red columns, forty feet high. 
Two strips of six-foot wide drapes, figured 
with brilliantly colored designs, run 
along the entire facade of the building. 
At the corners of the roof stand large 
figures of gold-plated copper, suggesting 
prehistoric animals and mystic symbols. 
Under the bizarrely colored eaves perch 
fantastic gargoyles to frighten off evil 
spirits. 

The interior of the hall is in semi- 
darkness, streaked with diagonal shafts 
of sickly light which penetrate the gloom 
from window-like openings near the ceil- 
ing. ‘The columns in the interior are be- 
decked with exquisite paintings on 
silks and satins—tungkahs—which are de- 
plorably spotted, some of them being 
almost ruined by the dust and filth of 
accumulative years. The lamas _ seat 
themselves, Buddha-wise, on long rows 
of padded carpeting. Hours of monoto- 
nous-toned chanting, presided over by a 
somber, deep-voiced grand lama, are re- 
lieved only by a frugal refreshment of 
buttered tea and a bowl of coarse gruel. 

This food is prepared in a monster 


kitchen adjoining the main chanting hall. The tea is boiled 
in five giant bronze vats or kettles, fifteen feet in diameter 


THE BLACK HAT DANCE 


With a flourish of cymbals, drums and trumpets the dance begins. Guided by the white circle in the center of the area. the elaborately costumed 

dancers revolve slowly to the strange rhythm of trumpet blasts and the clashing of cymbals and the throb of drums. At the completion of every 

round the dancers draw together as they are doing in this picture, and then they reform the circle again and ‘continue the dance. which is some- 
what similar to our maypole dance. 


and five feet deep. Long poles in the hands of filthy-garbed = some unusual and important happening. We hurried back to 


lamas are used for stirring of the coarse leaves in the caul- find the Sha-moo, or Chief of Lama Police, in high dudgeon. I 
drons. had privately dubbed him “Lord High Executioner” because 
The sound of a raised voice in the chanting hall presaged _ of his sinister appearance and his long flowing robes draped 


FIGURES IN THE DANCE 


The movements in the Black Hat Dance are very simple. consisting of a halfturn with one knee raised, succeeded by a halj-turn in the opposite 

direction with the other knee raised. This is followed by two or three short steps forward terminated by a quick pivot. In the center picture the 

lama, Bal-dorje, is seen approaching the King with the apparent intention of performing obeisance. However, in his voluminous robes he conceals 
the bow and arrow with which he is going to perform the assassination. 


COSTUMES OF SILK AND SATIN 


The beautifully embroidered robes of the dancers are imported from Peiping and are made of the richest silks and satins, embellished with strings 

of pearls and precious stones. At the left are dancers wearing the huge masks of papier-maché and cloth, some of which weigh as much as fifteen 

pounds. In the center are Black Hat dancers wearing the wide-brimmed black hat which are surmounted by a conical super-structure of arabesques 
with a death’s head in the center. The men on the right in the huge, square grass-mat hats represent the ancient lama police. 


over wide shoulder pads which made him appear monstrous 
in build. He exacted the utmost in respect from lama and 
layman alike who bowed and fled before his approach. 

Now he was pacing the aisles, stamping his heavy iron staff 
to punctuate his words. He berated the priests for not being 
more generous in their offerings to the monastery coffers. He 
called them wide-mouthed, big-bellied gluttons, who did noth- 
ing but eat, eat, eat! He called them thieves who always take, 
with never a thought to giving. 

The-great hall was hushed. Heads were bowed in shame 
and fear as he lashed them with unrestrained vituperations. 
They listened, and dared no 
protest. Though traditionally 
his duties were primarily to 
see that order was kept in 
the chanting hall, he had, 
nevertheless, assumed dicta- 
torial authority second only 
to that of the Grand Living 
Buddha himeelf. 

Shortly before noon the 
crowds began to gather in the 
monastery courtyard where 
the dance-drama was to be per- 
formed. The  dance-dramas 
are given at such infrequent in- 
tervals that the tribesfolk from 
far and near plan for months 
ahead to come to Lhabrang to 
barter and see the ceremonials. 

The surrounding hillsides 
were dotted with hundreds of 
tiny white tents. The crowds 
were bedecked in all their 
finery. The women wore gir- 
dles of bright reds, blues, 
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MACHINES THAT PRAY 


Much time is spent by the devout in circumambulating the monastery, 

turning the giant mani wheels which are crammed with thousands of 

written prayers. The mani wheels are pivoted top and bottom and 

each time one is revolved upon its axis the worshipper is credited 

with having uttered so many thousands of prayers. The monastery 

is ringed with these great mani wheels which are supposed to keep 
out the evil spirits. 


greens and yellows. Their hair was done up in the tradi- 
ditional one hundred eight braids—suggested by the Holy 
Kandjur (the Tibetan Bible or Canon)—which reach down 
to the small of the back. To the ends of these long 
braids is attached a piece of heavy cloth extending down to 
the heels. This cloth is heavily studded with ornaments of 
brass, silver, coral, amber and sometimes even large nuggets of 
cold. Most of the ornaments are imported from China and 
India. 

The men are barbaric and warlike in appearance, Straight- 
swords are thrust in their girdles; long-barrelled rifles with the 
inevitable two-pronged rifle- 
rest attached to the muzzle- 
stocks are slung over their 
backs; pistols and _ knives 
dangle at the hips and perhaps 
a thirty-foot lance is held in 
the hand. 

Much time is spent by the 
more devout in circumambu- 
lating the chortens and other 
shrines to store up merit for 
themselves in the hereafter; or 
in turning the great mani 
wheels which surround the 
monastery to keep out the evil 
spirits. 

The mani wheels are big 
drum-like affairs, sometimes 
five and six feet in height 
and three feet in diameter, 
and pivoted at the top and 
bottom so that they may be 
turned on a_ perpendicular 
axis. They are crammed with 


(Continued on page 47) 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE TETONS 


The Grand Teton Range is one of the most precipitous mountain barricades on this continent. Forty miles in length the range springs abruptly 
from Jackson Hole and only a few miles from its base attains elevations of from 9,000 to 14,000 feet. 


THE GRAND TETONS OF WYOMING 


America’s Most Historic National Park 


By ALEXANDER SPRUNT, Jr. 


N A CLEAR, cool afternoon more than a hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, a bearded, buck-skin clad man 
toiled slowly up the eastward slope of a rock-strewn 

ridge, picking his way between the boulders with a dogged per- 
sistence that bespoke an indomitable spirit. 

He had been long on the trail; his face was burned and dark 
with exposure and fatigue but beneath the beard, his skin gave 
evidence that he was white. His shoulders drooped and his head 
bent downward, the long rifle that he carried was heavy in his 
grasp. He gained the crest of the ridge at last, hauling himself 
ever a rampart of rock to stand erect and gaze straight before 
him into the west. His eyes 
widened as they looked, the 
tired expression left his face 
and it lit with a triumphant 
joy; his shoulders straightened 
and the hand that carried the 
rifle went up in a silent salute. 
For a moment he stood as 
though transfigured, then he 
turned and sent a ringing cry 
echoing down the slope. Swing- 
ing about once more he stood 
silently until joined’ by a 
small group of others, similar 
in appearance to himeelf. 

Below them was a wide val- 
ley, flat as a board for the 
most part, thrown into shadow 
by the sinking sun, its sage 
covered surface suffused with 


THE THREE TETONS 


The three great peaks which form the climax of the Grand Teton 
Range offer one of the most thrilling spectacles in the West. Most of 
the Range is above timberline in the realm of perpetual snow. 


a deep purple sheen, cut sharply here and there by the silver 
gleam of rushing water. It was not at this valley however 
that the group of rugged trappers gazed. Rather were their 
eyes uplifted to the tremendous barrier which reared its jagged 
crest high above the sage; a towering range of glistening peaks 
which seemed to wall in the quiet valley as an impassable ram- 
part of rock and snow. Prominent in that serrated skyline, 
dominating the whole wild scene with majestic power, were 
three gigantic upthrusts of forbidding rock, roughly symmet- 
rical against the sunset, standing like guardians above the lesser 
pinnacles. Gazing still, the man who had first gained the sum- 
mit of the ridge spoke at last. 

“Les trois Tetons,” was all 
he said. 

Such was the naming of the 
Teton Range, that mountain 
wonderland of northwestern 
Wyoming, where even yet 
wild nature holds dominant 
sway, and humanity is but in- 
cidental to the forces that 
shaped, and still shape, the 
towering peaks and rock-bound 
canyons. 

The history of this valley 
and its guardian range is an 
ancient one measured by most 
other Western standards. Ac- 
tivity hummed here while vast 
stretches of the country were 
still -untrodden wilderness, 
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known only to the red man. It seethed with endeavor, indus- 
try and violence; men swarmed there, worked, fought and died 
all because of a single driving urge that was called the Fur Trade. 
It was the beaver that brought white men into the Tetons; 
it was beaver that kept them there and when the demand for 
beaver failed, the white man disappeared. Again the Tetons 
saw silence descend and nature come into her own, where once 
the rifle cracked and the slopes resounded to the wild carousals 
of the Rendezvous. 

For more than a generation this silence continued, then white 
men came again, studied, wrote and painted, then moved on 
once more. Another decade passed before they came again 
and since that reappearance they have never left. A century 

-and a quarter passed, however, before the Tetons became what 
they are today, the property of the American people. On July 
29, 1929, an enthusiastic audience gathered at Beaver Dick Lake, 
heard the “American Alps” declared as the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, the twentieth of such great playgrounds to be 
created by the Government. 

Discoverers of a region almost invariably name it, but this 
was not the case with the Tetons, or the great valley of which 
they form the western barrier. The first white man to view 
the Range across what is now Jackson Hole, was one John 
Colter, a man whose name bulks large in western history. A 
soldier with the Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1804, he left 
the party on its homeward journey and went back to the un- 
known West with two trappers met en route. He set his face 


homeward once more in 1807 but while on the way, met the 
expedition headed by Manual Lisa and was tempted again. 
Almost in sight of civilization, he turned back the second time 


and was entrusted by Lisa on a mission to sound out the various 
Indian tribes on the trading of fur. 

It was while on these wanderings that he entered the valley 
and beheld the jagged skyline west of it. Passing through it 
to the northward he stumbled upon the geysers and hot springs 
of the Yellowstone and his later descriptions of that enchanted 
region gained for it the name of “Colter’s Hell.” This hardy 
frontiersman was evidently not concerned with naming what 
he saw, but reports of the valley and its guardian peaks slowly 
percolated eastward and so reached the ears of the trapping 
brotherhood. The French were the first to come and they 
saw, and they named, The Tetons, because of the resemblance 
of their huge forms against the sky to human breasts. 

No one knows when this was done but the name must have 
gained quick favor and acceptance. The first printed reference 
to it appears in that classic of the West created by Washington 
Irving and called by him, “Astoria.” 

There is no doubt of the fact that the opening up of the 
West through the fur trade stands as one of the most dramatic 
chapters of American history. The trappers were men of a 
dangerous calling; they suffered untold hardship and overcame 
all but impossible obstacles, being far too-concerned with their 
daily lives to give any thought to posterity. More concerned 
with the animal life of the region than with its beauties, they 
did not name the mountains, or if they did, these names have 
passed into that obscurity which shrouds so many details of 
that romantic period. The towering pinnacle of the Grand 
Teton, however, rises steadily out of this murk for it has borne 
its name constantly, and has been called by Hiram Chittenden 
the most historic summit in the Rocky Mountains. What Pike’s 


JACKSON LAKE 


A series of beautiful lakes lies at the base of the Grand Teton Range, each lake lying outside the mouth of a mountain canyon which was once 
the channel of a glacier. In few mountains are there greater variety of glacial canyons than in the Tetons, canyons that range from colossal chasms 
to curious hanging valleys and shallow glacial troughs. 
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Peak was to the men of the covered wagons, the Grand Teton 
was to the earlier trappers and guided many of them during 
their lives of work and war. 

One good reason for the lack of record of the trapper era 
is the fact that so many of these men were illiterate, or little 
better. Picturesque they were, no group was ever more so per- 
haps, but of education there was little. They lived, dressed 
and acted like the Indians about them; they married Indian 
wives and raised broods of half-breed children. They lived and 
died violently and some of them reverted, as white men will do 
at times, to a level below that of the aboriginal neighbors. _ 

Once every year the trappers and their families assembled 
together for what was known as “The Rendezvous.” From can- 
yon, creek and timber they came, converging upon a given 
spot and here the winter’s catch of fur was traded to repre- 
sentatives of The Rocky Mountain Fur Company, for the neces- 
sities of life and whiskey. The business over, games were in- 
dulged in, horse and foot races, shooting contests and the like. 
As more bottles were emptied, the fun grew more and more 
boisterous and not a few casualties from knife and bullet were 
the result. These rendezvous were wild times, befitting the vio- 
lent spirits which staged them but it was the one social gath- 
ering of the year and it is difficult to blame the semi-savage 
men for an overflow of animal passion. When the supplies 
and whiskey were all gone, each little unit departed for its 
own particular domain, the lone wolfs heading toward their 
canyons and creeks; the squaw men to the villages of the 
wives. The last great gathering was held in 1832 at the west 
base of the Teton Range and a sign there today tells the visitor 
something of those far distant, stirring times. 

Such men famous in the annals of the West, as Jedediah 
Smith, Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Capt. William Sublette and 
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THE GRAND TETON FROM THE AIR 


The mightiest of all peaks in the Grand Teton Range is seen here from the vantage 
point of an airplane. The “otter” snowfield appears in the center and the depths of 
. Jackson Hole is seen in the lower left hand corner under the wing of the plane. 


David Jackson, knew the Tetons well. Some of them had brains 
as well as brawn and saw the value of permanent names. To 
any mountain encircled valley they gave the name of “hole,” 
and so Sublette, the strong man of the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company, applied the name of his partner David Jackson to 
the basin which lies east of the Tetons and it is known today 
throughout the country, as Jackson Hole. Just across the peaks 
to the westward lies Pierre’s Hole, the scene of the last great 
Rendezvous, known today as the Teton Basin. 

And so the fur trade flourished and the trappers made mil- 
lions for those who sent the much prized commodity to Eu- 
ropean markets. Then, more or less suddenly, that dramatic 
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ON THE SWITCH BACK TRAIL 


Since the Grand Teton National Park was established in 1929 many 

trails have been built for horseback riders. A region of wild canyons, 

crags, rock bound lakes, glaciers and formidable peaks the Tetons 

offer endless opportunities for exploration by horseback riders and 
mountain climbers alike. 


period came to a close through a cause far re- 
moved from the Rocky Mountains. Nearly six 
thousand miles away, in the salons of Paris, cer- 
tain arbiters of fashion decreed that the beaver 
hat was no longer the thing to wear. Imme- 
diately the demand slackened, and the market 
for the fur dwindled; no longer was it profitable 
to trap the animals and by 1845, Jackson Hole 
and the Tetons were deserted by the wild fra- 
ternity who had lived there. From that time 
for nearly a generation, silence settled again over 
the flats and canyons, invaded only by wandering 
bands of hunting warriors or lonely prospectors 
who panned for gold in the rushing creeks which 
came down from the snowfields. At the close 
of the trapper era, as far as is known, only the 
three “breasts” were known by individual terms, 
none of the canyons, lakes and glaciers of the 
Range being differentiated. 

During the second invasion of the Tetons by 
white men, some of this lack was supplied. From 
1872 to 1878, there occurred the famous Hayden 
Surveys, undertaken by the Government for the 
purpose of ascertaining something of the re- 
sources, scenic marvels and natural history of the mysterious 
West. So many tales of its wonders had percolated eastward 
that the authorities in Washington determined to find out ex- 
actly what was true in regard to them, and the written reports, 
scientific findings and actual photographs brought back by the 
Hayden expedition did much for the final opening up of the 
Rockies. 

These invasions of the Tetons, however, had been but 
transient. White men had come, marveled and gone again, but 
the reports which had gone abroad reaped the inevitable result 
and, in 1884 came the homesteader, and he came to stay. Since 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The swan farm atAbbotsbury in England is said to have originated in 
the days of King Canute, nine hundred years ago. Whatever its origin, 
it is today the property of Lord Ilchester and a unique institution. 
Located on the shores of Fleet Inlet in Dorsetshire, the swannery pro- 
vides a home for hundreds of these regal birds. Here they build their 
nests, lay their eggs and raise their young. In the waters of the Inlet 
they gather in large groups or parade gracefully in proud battalions. 


During the nesting season the male swan stands guard ready to aid his 

mate in protecting the nest. At the approach of a stranger he will rise 

in his. wrath, flapping his wings furiously. The visitor will do well to 

beware. Swans are powerful creatures and when angry they have actually 
broken men’s legs with a blow of their wings. 


A SWAN FARM IN 
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In the winter the swans leave the inlet and seek shelter in the rushes by 

the sea, taking with them the young which they have raised during the 

summer. Many die and some fly away never to return, but most of those 

that survive return again in the spring to pass the summer at the swan- 

nery. In the olden times, the young swan or cygnet was highly esteemed 

as a food by epicures, and in England no subject could possess one of 
these patrician birds without a special license of the King. 


Swans build their nests of aquatic plants and lay from five to nine olive 

brown eggs. The young are at first clad in grey which is later replaced 

by sooty-brown. They do not attain the beautiful white plumage of 

maturity for more than a year. The plumage of both sexes is white, the 
beak orange surmounted by a black knob. 


THE OLD CAPITAL 
OF PROVENCE 


The Sunny City of Aix—Forgotten Home of 
Medieval Art and Culture 


By DUNCAN B. MACDONALD EMRICH 


IX is about an hour from Marseille. You may 

take the bus if you wish, but I prefer the rickety 

tram that winds slowly out of the sprawling 
suburbs of the Mediterranean city, climbs up the steep 
hill with its dusty road and walls roofed with red tiles, 
and then moves leisurely through the green fields and 
rolling hills in the heart of Provencal France. 

Aix is still the Provengal capital to those who speak 
the Provengal tongue. Its importance as the center of 
Provengal culture and trade began with its founding as 
a military camp in 122 B. C., when Sextius, the Roman 
consul, gave to the healthful waters of the military site 
his name, Aquae Sextiae. The early history of Aix is 
largely a story of blood and pillage, though occasionally 
the sun of Provence shines through and there are years 
of peace. 

In 102 A. D., Marius, commanding the Roman army of the 
section, met the invading Teutons at the base of Mont St. Vic- 
toire. The Cimri had continued on into Spain; the Teutons 
were marching towards Italy; the barbaric invasions against 
the Empire had begun. History has it that the sight of the 
Teutons was so terrifying to Marius’ soldiers that he was 
forced to postpone battle for three days to allow his men to 
become accustomed to their appearance. 
the battle began. One hundred thousand Teutons were killed 
or taken prisoners. And so the history of Aix goes through 
the centuries. In 477 it was captured by the Visigoths; and 
in the time of Charles Martel, the Saracens, turned back at 
Tours, pillaged the south country and left Aix a mass of ruins. 

But the city had its day of sunshine under the rule of King 
René called the Good. René was Duke of Anjou, Bar and 
Lorraine, Count of Provence, and King of Naples and Sicily 
when he began his reign at Aix. But he was infinitely more 
than a mere nobleman. He was an ‘excellent administrator, 
thoroughly familiar with the agricultural problems of the re- 
gion. As a painter and patron of the arts he gathered at his 
court such sculptors and artists as Coppin Delf, Du Cler, and 
Barthélemy. Because of his interest in agriculture and in the 
arts, and more particularly because of his serenity in the face 
of misadventures King René was called the Good by the people 
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On the third day’ 


THE MARKET PLACE 


Sunny, good-natured and leisurely, the city of Aix typifies the spirit of Proven- 
cal France. The market place, which we glimpse here through an old archway, 
is the center of much of the city’s commerce. At the left may be seen one of 


the handsome stone fountains dating from the eighteenth century. 


of Aix. His return from Italy where he had lost the title of 
King of Naples and Sicily seemed more the serene and tri- 
umphant homecoming of a conqueror than of a defeated mon- 
arch. Festivals were declared, and Aix and the south of France 
were remembered and Italy forgotten. ‘ 

Every Aixois reveres René’s memory: the peasant at the mar- 
ket place or the waiter in any bistro will tell you of René’s 
return as though he himself had been present to hear the music 
and join in the celebration. René loved Aix and his people, 
and his people loved and still love him. One can know much 
about Aix by knowing René. Without him, even though one 
walks its streets, one cannot enter the spirit of the city. 

Long after René’s death, Louis XII established a Parliament 
in Aix. Thereafter, the importance of the city as a political 
center continued unbroken until the time of the French Revo- 
lution when the Parliament was dissolved, when its university 
—created by a Papal Bull of the fifteenth century—was re- 
formed by Napoleon, when many of its buildings were again 
left in ruins. Aix is no longer the political center of the south. 
Economically considered it is the smallest of small shadows 
to Marseille. Culturally, although its libraries are rich, it has 
(like all French provincial cities and towns) been smothered 
by the strong, centralising influence of Paris. Although the 
estates and winter homes of the nobility still exist, and al- 


though one will find more titles in Aix than in any city its 
size in France, the display which one connects with the color- 
ful seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and which one almost 
expects to find in the old streets passed with the French Revo- 
lution. 

Kings no longer visit Aix for its Parliament. The Counts 
of Provence no longer display their colors from their great 
hotels, Laurence Sterne does not enter the city as he once did 
with coach and four, footmen behind, and the heavens only know 
what delightful ideas in his head. Casanova does not stop in 
the street of the Four Dolphins, nor does Scotch Smollett en- 
ter complaining of the high prices in comparison with Mont- 
pellier. Maleherbe does not sit in a small room writing. 
Cezanne does not patiently paint the countryside of Aix and 
the portraits of his friends. 

However, the city still possesses extraordinary charm. It is 
no longer the great center of Provence, but the past has left 
its traces, not only superficially in the streets and buildings 
but in the minds of the people. In few cities of France will 
one find the same pride that exists in Aix. To be an Aixois 
is to belong to the aristocracy of the south, and even the small 
peasant in from the country knows this and takes pride in it. 
Marseille, the blustering neighbor to the south, is looked down 
upon. True, the people of Aix often go to Marseille for their 
shopping needs, but Marseille comes to Aix for quiet week- 
ends to see the cathedral, to visit the countryside, to know 
this chief city of southern history. The Aixois is proud of 
his city. The Counts are gone, but Roi René still lives. 

I sit at a café on the Cours Mirabeau, the one boulevard 
which Aix possesses and which divides the narrow winding 


streets of the old city from the more orderly but less interest- 
ing streets of the new. Tall trees reach up from both sides 
of the Boulevard to form an arch and protection against the 
Midi sun. At one end of the Cours is the statue of Roi René, 
at the other the large spouting fountain with its statues sym- 
bolic of agriculture and the arts. It is the siesta hour of Spain, 
the coffee and liqueur hour of France. I see the students from 
the Faculty of Letters, small shopkeepers, the peasants who 
will find their cafés in streets that give off the Boulevard. 
My waiter nods and smiles to those whom he knows. I am 
waiting for my coffee, but there is no hurry. In the Midi one 
has all day. 

Opposite me is the street of the Four Dolphins. It has an- 
other name, but I have never heard it used. The fountain 
is the landmark for the section; street names are easily for- 
gotten. Casanova stopped on the Cours Mirabeau. One sees 
him under the huge trees, adjusting his lace handkerchief, 
standing lazily, easily, one hand resting on his ivory tipped 
cane. He turns to the Cours and enters one of the great houses 
to pay his respects in a short visit. 

The great houses of Aix with their stone staircases and pan- 
elled walls are the real museums of the city. In these beautiful 
old homes there are priceless tapestries, original Cezannes, old 
Sevres. There are weapons and armor; there are old engray- 
ings, family paintings, and magnificent antique furniture. ‘The 
plates from which one is served petit-fours are museum pieces. 
Unlike cold museums where there is no life, these houses of 
the nobility still keep the tradition of the past alive. 

From the street I see the great doors of these homes and the 
large statues, built against the wall, that serve to hold up small 


A F ANORAMA OF AIX 


The city of Aix has had a long and glamorous history. It was founded by the Romans in 123 B, C. During the Middle Ages it was the capital of the 

county of Provence and for a time one of the most brilliant cities of art and learning in France. Today the city still retains much of its ancient 

charm. In this characteristic view from the neighboring hillside, the towers of the Church of St. John de Malte and the Cathedral are seen rising 
above the lesser buildings. 
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THE OLD CITY 


Above the courthouse at Aix rises a beautiful old tower dating from 

the sixteenth century. The courthouse itself dates from the seven- 

teenth century and houses the splendid eighteenth century library of 

the Marquis de Majanés, which contains King René’s prayerbook, 
illuminated by himself. 


balconies above the entranceway. They are like the figurines 
at the prows of old ships. Aix is proud of these statues, proud 
to the point of imitation. The statues on the aristocratic houses 
along the Boulevard are often imitated in humbler parts of 
the city. Those who can not afford such impressive decora- 
tions often adorn their doorways with colored tiles. 

The Cathedral at Aix dates from the eleventh century, but 
long before this the site of the cathedral was a Roman temple, 


and even now the baptistry is supported by eight Roman” 


columns. The quiet cloister with its stone walls and flowered 
pillars, with its small arched gates is one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in Aix. 

Midnight Mass on Christmas Eve is the splendid service of 
the year. One comes up the cobblestoned street, under 
the arch of the bell tower of the Hétel de Ville, past the uni- 
versity to the open doors of the cathedral. Its great bells are 
booming. Perhaps there is snow on the ground, but very little, 
for this is the south. Inside one must stand; the cathedral is 
packed. The organ, the choir, the flickering lights, the stained 
glass windows, the robes of the priests all add to the glamor 
of the occasion. Peculiar to Aix alone is the triumphant music, 
The March of the Kings. All Aix is at the service, and after 
the service all Aix goes home to eat cold chicken and cakes 
and to drink wine. 

Though Christmas is the best-loved season of the year, the 
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shop keeper and hotel owner will hold a practical French reser- 
vation for the season of Carnival. One can see their point of 
view. The Carnival at Aix is second to none in France ex- 
cept to that of Nice. There is not a room to be had, the cafés 
are never empty, and the streets are full until the small hours. 
The parade of monstrosities equals the parade in Nice, and 
the gaiety of the small city is less artificial and more spon- 
taneous than that of the Riviera watering place. There are 
games of chance with pigeons, bottles of wine, and pounds of 
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WAITING FOR CUSTOMERS 


The market women of Aix are good-natured, garrulous and never too 

eager to conclude a bargain. However, they are shrewd traders and 

for all their geniality, they are not easily beaten in a business trans- 
action. 


sugar for prizes; there are side shows, raffles, merry-go-rounds, 
and even decorated weighing machines. Students parade the 
Cours Mirabeau snake dancing. Two men, lean and fat, the 
French prototypes of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, conduct 
the most popular raffle of the Carnival in which the first prize 
is a snorting pig and the lesser prizes ducks and geese. For 
those who prefer larger stakes and more formal dancing 
to pounds of sugar and the street hullabaloo there is the Ca- 
sino with its American music and with its croupiers repeatedly 
droning: “Les jeux sont fait... . Rien ne va plus... .” Aix 
has everything that one can wish at Carnival time. 

For the tourist who is collecting, who delights in the Flea 
Markets of Europe, Aix has its open square for browsing. Most 


ALONG THE COURS MIRABEAU 


Many of the old houses which line the aristocratic Cours Mirabeau at Aix date from the seventeenth and eighteenth century and they are notable 
for the extraordinary sculpture which adorns their doorways. Two of the impressive entranceways are seen in the pictures at the right and left. 
In the center is a section of the tree-shaded Cours Mirabeau and the statue of King René. 


of the odds and ends are worthless—doorknobs, horseshoes, 
doubtful clocks, Jersey City handkerchiefs—but occasionally 
(and the moments are worth waiting for) one will find old 
plates, early editions of French and Latin books, engravings, bits 
of carved ivory, and the old Paisley shawls—the white centered 
ones that are the rarest and loveliest. 

The altercations of the market place are worth the short 
walk even though one comes away empty handed. Vegetables, 
ducks, dishes, clothes: the hubbub around these necessities can 
be violent and amusing. In the main, however, the people are 
good natured and garrulous; this is Provence and laughter is 
as natural as the sun. And if you don’t buy, you don’t buy; 
nobody cares. If-you buy.-you take your chances. It takes an 
Aixois to beat an Aixois. One of my best friends in the small 
city was a sturdy peasant, brown faced, corduroy trous- 
ered, red neckerchiefed, with 
whom I conducted a_ three 
month campaign for half a 
dozen old plates. It was a 
weekly game: I knew that he 
wouldn’t sell them to anyone 
but the “foreigner”; he knew 
that I would submit eventually 
to robbery. We used to smoke 
and talk for half an hour each 
Monday. The plates were 
mentioned in half a dozen 
words and occasionally I ex- 
amined them critically. Some- 
times they were covered over to 
make me believe they had 
been sold. In time, of course, 
the peasant was victorious. He 
sold me the plates at a hand- 
some price. 


CARNIV AL TIME 


The carnival at Aix is second to none in France except that of Nice. 
People come from all parts of Provence to watch the parade and 
take part in the celebrations. 


The riches of the city are not confined to the life and beauty 
in its streets. Again and again I have climbed the dusty hill 
roads into the neighboring country to be rewarded richly each 
time. From the hills one has a lovely view of the city in the 
valley, the towers of the church of St. Jean de Malte and of 
the Cathedral rising above the lesser buildings. If it is morn- 
ing a light mist will hang over Aix and you will believe, as you 
stand on the hill, that you are looking down on a medieval 
city. 

Smoky olive trees dot the hillsides. The bells of the city 
drift up slowly. A peasant passes with his donkey. He says 
“Bong djour” in the heavy accents of an older French which 
developed from vulgar Latin and popular Italian. 

Go on a bit further, around the curve, so that the city is 
hidden from sight, and you will see Mont St. Victoire, snow 
capped in winter and early 
spring, grey and jagged in sum- 
mer. Marius saw the moun- 
tain with military eyes, a 
strategic place for battle. Cen- 
turies after Marius, a great 
French painter who was born 
and who died in Aix saw the 
same mountain but with dif- 
ferent eyes. Cezanne has 
caught its beauty and the 
beauty of Aix landscapes in 
more than one of his canvases. 
You will see in them the trees, 
the dusty roads and the pink- 
roofed houses of this region; 
you will find in them the heat 
of mid-day and of summer, and 
the coolness of spring and 


(Continued on page 49) 
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VISTAS IN 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARK 


Rocky Mountain National Park embraces within its 
boundaries over four hundred square miles of mag- 
nificent mountain scenery. The buse_of the park is more ' 
than a mile and a half above sed level; while most of the 
mountains in the Snowy Range are more than 12,000 feet 
high. Long’s Peak, the giant of them all, rises to a 
height of 14,255 feet. This peak was named for Major 
J. H. Long who saw it in 1820 on his expedition up the 
Platte River. Rocky Mountain National Park was 
established nearly a century later, in 1915. 


The waters of the lakes in Rocky Mountain National Park are among 
the highest anchorages in the world. The upper picture shows one 
of. the veteran trees on the timberline. 


HARP OF THE 
WIND 


The fierce winds that 
blow along the tim- 
berline twist the 
trees into innumer- 
able grotesque 
shapes. Many trees 
grow bent in half 
circles or are gnarled 
beyond description; 
others find strength 
in union and grow 
in stunted groves 
covered with thick 
roofs of matted 
branches. This lone 
pine silhouetted 
against the range has 
been lashed and bent 
by the winds of 
many winters but it 
has not capitulated. 


Denver Tourist Burean 
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LONG’S PEAK FROM CHASM LAKE 
On the east side of Long’s Peak a precipice 1200 feet high drops sheer to the shore of Chasm Lake, which is edged by snow fields the year round. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN ST. LOUIS 


At the Cross Roads of the Nation—The Achievements of a Great Metropolis 


By LOUISE BASCOM BARRATT 


VER since Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn poled 

their raft out on the broad expanse of the Mississippi, 

cooking their fish under island grape vines in nooks car- 
peted with grass and jewelled with flowers, the river has been 
swathed in glamor for every reader, no matter where his home. 
How vividly Mark Twain’s re-creations of his own boyhood have 
dramatized the history of the river! The youngsters of his day 
were again the pirates who at one time actually menaced Mis- 
sissippi navigation. Those boys relived the adventures of steam- 
boat captains who carried guns and ammunition to the north- 
west, returning with Rocky Mountain furs, Black Hills gold 


and pilot houses wrecked by attacking parties of hostile Indians. 

Mark Twain’s youthful enjoyment of river sunshine, island 
thrush songs, blinking stars and pungent bonfires has made every 
American traveling from coast to coast wish to pause a few 
hours near the river of his childhood dreams. 

Because of its location on the “Father of Waters” made fa- 
mous by De Soto, La Salle, Marquette and others; because of 
its fascinating Creole background and its significance in the de- 
velopment of the northwest, its connection with the Louisiana 
Purchase and the Civil War; because, too, of its amazing present 
day progressiveness, St. Louis is an ideal.spot in which to pause. 


HEADED FOR ST. LOUIS 


Two of America’s greatest waterways—the Mississippi and the Missouri—add to the beauty of the region surrounding St. Louis. Along these two 
rivers has moved the freight which has made St. Louis one of America’s great commercial centers for over a hundred years. 
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Indeed, it is almost as good a starting point for adventures 
now as in the days when it was called St. “Looie” and its in- 
habitants spoke no English. 

The city was originally called Laclede’s Village and then 
“Pain-court” (“Bread scarcity”), because the French, who set- 
tled the place from New Orleans, were trappers rather than 
agriculturists. The story goes that after securing a valuable 
grant for bartering with the Indians, Pierre Laclede Liguest— 
often referred to as Laclede—started up the Mississippi thirteen 
years before the Declaration of Independence. He was accom- 
panied by picked men in rough-hewn boats and aided by Au- 
guste Chouteau, his lieutenant, a remarkable thirteen-year-old 
boy, sometimes referred to in history as his stepson or grandson. 

After three months of toil, Laclede covered the 709 miles 
from New Orleans and a delightful location on a limestone 
bluff, five hundred feet above sea level and one hundred feet 
above high water, was selected as ideal for a trading post. La- 
clede stated that a great city would grow here, and although 
neighboring settlements were later started, the outgrowth of his 
optimism weathered the storms of competition and catastrophe 
to make good its founder’s promise. 


That momentous exploratory trip up the river is vividly de- 
scribed by Chouteau’s journal, now reposing in the St. Louis 
Mercantile Library, which also houses valuable Americana on 
the Colonial era. According to early accounts, the river ascent 
consumed so much time that winter approached before much 
was accomplished. Construction work was therefore deferred 
until February, 1764, when young Chouteau, leading a fine 
group of men known as “The First Thirty,” again headed up 
the river to build the post’s fur warehouse and lay out the 
city. 

After the beardless Chouteau started the trading post, Lac- 
lede arrived, naming the settlement after Louis XV and his 
patron saint, not knowing that La Salle had previously claimed 
the territory west of the Mississippi for France and that this 
same region had been ceded to Spain two years before Laclede’s 
expedition. So slow was communication then that it was not 
until seven years following the founding of the town that a 


IN THE ’FIFTIES 


In the ’fifties St. Louis grew rapidly. By 1860 the city extended for more than six miles 
along the waterfront and westward between three and four miles. This drawing made 
in 1854 shows a view of the city and the river from Lucas Place. 


Spanish governor occupied it as ruler of the province. At that 
time St. Louis consisted of five hundred inhabitants, three streets 
and only two American families. 

Those making up Laclede’s first settlers were Creoles—not 
people of mixed Negro blood as often incorrectly supposed—but 


Alexander Piaget 
MODERN ST. LOUIS 


Linden Boulevard is one of St. Louis’ many, splendid thoroughfares. 
From its humble beginnings as a trading post in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, St. Louis has grown to be the seventh metropolis in America 
and one of the most energetic commercial and industrial cities in the 
middle west. 

persons of a white race born in a colony. 
Twenty years after the Spanish occupation, 
Americans had cut down the French popula- 
tion, constituting a third of it. In 1832, Ger- 
man abolitionists came from the North and in 
1848, refugees from the German revolution. 
These Rhinelanders contributed much to the 
city’s development and were ultimately respon- 
sible for many pleasant beer gardens where, 
fifty years ago, farmers stopped to gossip over 
foaming steins and the present generation now 
finds the best mint juleps and steaks anywhere 
procurable. 

Perhaps the early history of pioneer ac- 
tivities shows why it seems natural that 
descendants of St. Louisans should have started 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Galveston, and other 
towns; why the first public school kindergartens 
in America were started in St. Louis (1863); 
why the country has been sending to St. Louis 
for instruction in occupational therapy; why 
scientists from the world assemble here to study 
the amazing research work done by Barnes Hos- 
pital under the auspices of Washington Uni- 
versity; and also countless other whys includ- 
ing the wholly unique Municipal Opera. 

Imagine nine to thirteen thousand white-clad people sitting 
nightly under the stars, surrounded by rose-covered pergolas and 
gazing at a fairyland set on an outdoor stage larger than that 
at Radio City—a stage enhanced by towering oaks. Sixteen- hun- 
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dred opera seats are free and 
families with lunches arrive at 
four o’clock to share their 
crumbs with the birds while 
waiting for the orchestra to 
file in at eight to start the 
overture for “Showboat” or 
some world premiere such as 
the musical version of “Beau 
Brummell” or “Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” The St. Louis 
Municipal Opera is the only 
enterprise of its kind in 
America which has _ existed 
with growing vitality for fif- 
teen years with no loss to its 
guarantors and with its earn- 
ings annually turned back for 
improvements such as the per- 
fect amplification and lighting 
system, revolving stages and 
the best artists procurable. 
The Opera’s success is due to 
the fact that it belongs to the 
people—not to the donation or 
domination of one rich man— 
the undoing of similar projects 
throughout the country. 

This sylvan opera, suggested for St. Louis by Richard Wagner 
in 1852, is situated in beautiful Forest Park. Iris grows by the 
streams and lakes in the spring succeeded by pink mallow, 
miniature white morning glories and a riot of red, white and 
pink water lilies and lavender water hyacinths in season. 

Seventy-seven of its acres are devoted to a collection of two 
thousand animals known as one of the foremost zoological parks 
of the world. Father Noah would have been delighted with 
both the variety of the animals and their surroundings. The 
bear pits, for instance, are natural rocks, streams and grottoes 
without bars—an idea carried out even in the exhibition houses 
where small animals roam their native sand among familiar 
flora without bars and unscreened birds fly about attractive jun- 
gles with perfect freedom. Incidentally the largest bird cage 
in America is here—a glassed-in structure with streams and 
series of lakelets where gay-plumaged birds chatter and wait 
for their fish. Many of the park animals are 
trained and give daily exhibitions. This is 
by no means an ordinary zoo but an animal 
park. de luxe which almost causes human 
envy of its comfortable feathered, furred and 
scaled inmates. 


IN A STEEL FOUNDRY a 


Excellent railroad facilities, abundant electric power and an advanta- 

‘geous position near abundant raw materials have made St. Louis the 

fifth manufacturing city in America. Here is one of the traveling 
cranes in a large St. Louis steel foundry. 


In_ well-landscaped Forest 
Park stands two edifices worth 
attention. The first of these 
buildings—the Jefferson Me- 
morial—stands near the Opera 
and is worth seeing not only 
because it houses the original 
manuscripts of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, the third 
largest collection of Jefferson- 
iana, manuscripts of the Burr- 
Hamilton controversy, and 
valuable data on the mound 
builders who settled St. Louis 
before Laclede’s arrival, but 
also because it contains the 
Lindbergh trophies 

The other building of note 
is the Art Museum which 
ranks as one of the four best 
in the United States. New 
loan collections are exhibited 
monthly and the permanent 
exhibit of masterpieces is ex- 
cellent. St. Louis is one of the 
few American cities which fos- 
ters the development of artistic 
and cultural facilities by a direct tax for the maintenance and 
development of its Museum. 

Adjacent to the park is Washington University with its at- 
tractive campus and twelve unusually fine buildings arranged 
on the quadrangle plan. The exceptional medical department 
is connected with Barnes Hospital which not only cares for 
many patients but lures doctors of world-wide reputation. 

While the average sightseer usually runs from operating 
rooms the fascinating amphitheater designed by the renowned 
plastic surgeon, Dr. Vilray Blair, should not be overlooked. 
Dr. Blair’s sense of humor is emphasized by Gazella Loeffler’s 
murals of naughty looking birds in gossiping conclaves, fig 
leaves hanging from fantastic clothes lines, a drunken cow do- 
ing a Grand National over the moon and other clever Puckish 
scenes which make patients forget and probably cause medical 
students and visiting doctors to wander mentally while sitting 
in the comfortable red leather-covered chairs. The idea of 
the humorous murals and the elimination of 
white institutional walls has been adopted 
by the country’s leading hospitals, but so far 
few measure up in beauty of modern treat- 
ment or equipment to Barnes, 

Emphasis has been placed on Forest Park 
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THREE. LANDMARKS 


The Jefferson Memorial in Forest Park, in the picture at the left, dates from the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition of 1904. Today it serves as a mu- 

seum for relics of the city’s early history. In the center is the old St. Louis Cathedral built on the site occupied by the log church, which was 

built shortly after Laclede’s landing in 1764. At the right is the Union Station, one of the largest stations in the world and the terminal of twenty- 
six railroads. 
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NIGHT AT THE MUNICIPAL OPERA 


During the summer months thousands of people gather nightly to hear the performances at St. Louis’ Municipal Opera in Forest Park. The huge 
revolving stage with its perfect amplification and lighting system is one of. the largest in America. In the amphitheater nearly ten thousand spec- 
tators may be seated. 


both because of its beauty and contents, but there are thirty- 
seven other parks worth discussion. The most notable are 
Tower Grove Park and the Missouri Botanical Gardens, both 
the gift of the late Henry Shaw and better known as Shaw’s 
Botanical Gardens. These are second only to Kew Gardens, 
London, and are revered by flower lovers as the home of 11,000 
species of native and tropical plants—the largest collection in 
the western hemisphere. There is a rose garden of five hun- 
dred varieties, an unexcelled medicinal garden, and the finest 
orchid collection in the world. Besides the city gardens, the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens owns a 1600 acre county extension 
and a tropical station at Balboa, Panama. 

For the historically minded, the “mound city” offers much. 
Curiously enough both Robert E. Lee and Ulysses S. Grant were 
connected with it. The former cleared the city harbor of 
menacing sandbars. Grant was stationed at Jefferson Barracks 
following his graduation from West Point, and later purchased 
a farm from which he brought wood to Lucas market. His log 
house is still visited as is the old house at Fourth Street and 
Cerre where he married Julia Dent. This spirited woman ac- 
companied her husband everywhere, being near him even in 
Civil War engagements. When asked why she followed him, she 
replied, “Having learned from my predecessor Penelope, I ac- 
company my Ulysses on his wanderings around the world.” 

A link to slavery days is the court-house at Broadway and 
Market Streets, built in 1862 on land donated by Chouteau and 
Lucas for the first court-house of 1833. In the present building 
Judge Hamilton rendered his famous Dred Scott decision. In- 
cidentally, slaves were auctioned daily on the court-house steps 
and close at hand stood the whipping post, abandoned as a pun- 
ishment for whites in 1826. This building contains Carl Wei- 
mar’s paintings of De Soto’s discovery of the Mississippi and 
bears a tablet commemorating the start of Boone’s Salt Lick 
Trail, which exerted important influence in the growth of St. 
Louis as did the river and the plans of far-seeing citizens, 

Among the favorite sons of St. Louis was Eugene Field—the 


children’s poet, who characterized himself as “the good knight 
sans peur, sans monnae.” The house in which he lived at 634 
S. Broadway bears a tablet unveiled by Mark Twain, Count de 
Rochambeau and David Francis. The house itself, like the 
little tin soldier, is rather sad and gives slight evidence of ever 
having been a bright, attractive house with flowers in the win- 
dows. 

Even more interesting than this relic among domiciles is the 
old Rock House, at Main and Chestnut Streets. For more than 
a century this well-built edifice has served the people as a city 
hall, Trudeau’s schoolhouse, a fur storehouse, then as a slave 
billet, a tavern frequented by Mark Twain and Eugene Field, 
later as a jail and finally as a restaurant—a remarkable history 
for any house. 

Perhaps the one building whose dignity has been unmarred 
by changing conditions is the older of the city’s two cathedrals. 
It stands at Walnut between Second and Third Streets, and 
though choked by warehouses, nothing impairs its striking sim- 
plicity. Steps on three sides lead from a cobblestoned street 
to a portico supporting massive pillars. The first mass-in St. 
Louis was held on this spot in 1764, where a log church was 
erected in 1770. The present cathedral—the first west of the 
Mississippi—was not started until 1831, twenty-eight years after 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

At Main and Walnut Streets stood the old Spanish govern- 
ment house where, for $15,000,000, the upper territory of Louis- 
iana was transferred from France to the United States and where, 
curiously enough, the flags of Spain, France and the United 
States flew in succession within the space of three days. 

There are other relics of the past such as the grave of Pon- 
tiac—friend of the French—and the site of William Clark’s 
home, but there is also much in St. Louis environs demanding 
attention. 

Delightful excursions into the Ozarks or on the river are 
among possibilities, One hundred miles from St. Louis is the 
largest artificial lake in the world with a shore line of 1400 
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miles. Only two hours from 
Kingshighway are the Missouri 
Caverns. They are considered 
superior to the much exploited 
underground passages of Virginia 
and Kentucky. According to Dr. 
Beuhler, state geologist, the cool 
and comfortable rooms of these 
caverns were divided off about 
one hundred million years ago. 
They are illuminated by con- 
cealed lighting controlled by 
eight miles of hidden cable so 
that the effect in some rooms is 
that of a bursting sunset or an 
inferno, which can be traversed 
with dry feet since all paths are 
raised and drained. These un- 
derground passages do not seem 
damp, although there is, of 
course, the inevitable Lost River 
responsible for the rare forma- 
tions. Many of these are so 
colossal that man is a pygmy be- 
side them. As for the rooms— 
a twelve-story building would be 
lost in some of them and Babe 
Ruth himself could not bat a ball 
to the ceiling. Colors run from 
crystal white through shades of 
gray-green, orange and vermillion 
to jet black formations embrac- 
ing all shapes from fantastic 
flowers to Hottentot villages. In 
all, this underground fairyland 
is worth the hour and a half 
necessary for viewing it. 


Northeast of the cave lie the nineteen miles of St. Louis’ 
This has been interesting since that day in 1817 
when the first steamboat, General Pike, landed at the levee. 


waterfront. 


Indeed, it was a center 
of attention as late as 
1890. Business houses 
were as near it as pos- 
sible and ~ carriages 
with parasoled occu- 
pants constantly drove 
by watching the flag- 
bedecked boats come 
and go. In 1867, fifty- 
one steamboats cleared 
for Fort Benton, Mon- 
tana, and at one time 
the river front was 
crowded with steam- 
boats two deep for a 
mile and a half with 
freight piled two and 
a half stories high on 
the levee waiting ship- 


ment to Memphis, 
Vicksburg and New 
Orleans. This com- 


mercial activity is un- 
derstandable when it 
is recalled that St. 
Louis is the center of 
an inland water sys- 
tem connecting twenty- 
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THE ART MUSEUM 


St. Louis is one of the few cities in America which deliberately 

fosters the development and appreciation of art and culture by 

a direct tax for the maintenance of its museums. The Art 
Museum in Forest Park is one of the best in this country. 


i i 


ON THE LEVEE 


The docks along the banks of the Mississippi at St. Louis extend for a distance of nine- 
teen miles. In the background may be seen the famous Eads Bridge, the first bridge to 


span the Mississippi River. 


Alexander Piaget 


nine principal industrial cities 
and is the second railroad center 
of the country. It is, furthermore, 
the center of a region furnishing 
sixty-two per cent of the ag- 
ricultural products of the United 
States and ranks high in the dis- 
tribution of horses and mules, 
furs, shoes, drugs, beer and other 
commodities. 

Aside from commercial activi- 
ties the river is fascinating. By 
day, rippling waves, sunlight and 
alluring green islands call small 


boys to construct rafts and go “a 
Nf g 


fishin’.” At night the dark 
water is aglow from the furnaces 
located on it. Somewhere along 
the banks a show boat—The Cot- 
ton Blossom—is always anchored 
with an_ accompanying open 
barge filled with beer tables. So- 
ciety in automobiles follows this 
ancient gilded palace of better 
days to sit again before its faded 
curtain, hissing the villian in yes- 
terday’s melodramas. 
Old-fashioned steamboats still 
ply the river for moonlight ex- 
cursions and sightseeing purposes. 
One of them makes a seven-day 
trip, touching six states and tak- 
ing in the Wilson Dam and the 
world’s largest turbine where 
power is provided by a dam 
4600 feet long and 137 feet high. 
On this trip one may see Shiloh 


Battlefield, where one of the fiercest engagements of the Civil 
War was fought; and also St. Genevieve, oldest town in Missouri; 
Kaskaskia, first capital of Illinois; America’s smallest national 


park; and much local 
color in the way of 
peanut, cotton and to- 
bacco fields. The Chi- 
cago Exposition can be 
reached via boat and 
short daily excursions 
on the river of ro- 
mance recall the say- 
ages who once paddled 
here, the traders and 
explorers who set out 


from its banks, the 
days when singing 
slaves rolled cotton 


bales aboard or were 
themselves driven on 
after being sold to 
“new marsters down 
the river.” 

These events belong 
to the past but the 
fascination of the Mis- 
sissippi remains, de- 
spite time and change, 
and no city is more 
completely a part of 
that great river’s life 
than is St. Louis. 


THE QUEEN OF ROADS 


Building the Appian Way—The Most Famous Highway in History 


By MORRIS FRADIN 


THE COVERED CARRIAGE 


In making trips from Rome along the Appian Way, the two-wheeled 
covered carriage was often used. These clumsy vehicles were drawn 
either by mules or horses. 


ODERN travelers are 
Pe ike backward 

through the mist of 2246 
years to the roads that con- 
tributed to “the glory that was 
Rome.” The supremacy of an- 
cient Rome depended on a net- 
work of national highways 
which cobwebbed the Mediter- 
ranean world and enabled her 
to rule and defend an empire 
of 100,000,000 people—with a 
mere handful of 250,000 sol- 
diers. 

Over twenty-two centuries 
ago, roads were necessary ar- 
teries, feeding life to all parts 
of the Empire in-the guise of 
transportation, trade, wealth 
and internal security. Since the life, civilization and progress 
of ancient Rome and the modern world are linked by highways, 
let us turn back twenty-two centuries to the most famous high- 
way in all history: the Appian Way. 

The Via Appia was begun 312 B. C., during the Samnite Wars, 
by Appius Claudius Cecus, Censor of Rome. Occupying one 
of the two most authoritative positions in ancient Rome, the for- 
mer general started construction on the highroad which bears 
his name. It first united Rome with Capua, second important 
Italian city. It was later extended from this distance of 130 
miles to Brundisium, 430 miles from the Eternal City. 


Since Brundisium was the seaport of Rome on the Adriatic, 
and travelers embarked here for the coast of Greece, the Ap- 
pian Way became the connecting link with Greece and all 
the eastern provinces of the Empire. It figured so prominently 
in Rome’s history, that it became known as regina viarum, 
“queen of roads.” Along its route marched conquering le- 
gionaries. Along its sides were buried some of the most illus- 
trious names of ancient history. And that superb highway still 
mocks the elements after 2246 years. Nations have arisen and 


ROME’S INFANTRY ON THE MARCH 


The Appian Way and all the other roads which comprised Rome’s 

far-flung system of highways were of primary importance for the 

imperial armies. The foot soldiers marched on the outer side of the 
road while the officer walked along on the elevated curb. 


fallen back into the dust, as Rome did herself, but the Appian 
Way remains as a paramount example of skilful road-building. 
First of all, it must be understood that the magnificent high- 
ways of Rome had a military origin. They were intended 
primarily for the rapid dispatch of troops, supplies and official 
messages into every corner of the Mediterranean world. Allowing 
free passage to the public, they naturally became avenues of trade 
and travel. In this manner, they served to bring the empire 
into closer alliance. Soon the Romanization of Spain, Gaul 
and Britain could be traced to the disseminating influence of 
the roads. The highways were an integral factor in spreading 
the blood, speech, customs and manners of ancient Rome. They 
offered facilities; for comfortable travel that were unsurpassed 
until modern: ‘times brought steam locomotion and motor cars. 
The engineering and construction of the Appian Way was 
in due conformity with the massive Roman _ style. Its 
permanence and durability has earned the universal re- 
spect of all nations, although 
the science of road building 
has advanced to a point where 
six modern highways serving 
heavy traffic could be built at 
the cost of the Appian Way. 
The road which endures 
after twenty-two centuries was 
sixteen feet wide, Curbs two 
feet wide and a foot and a half 
high were built on either side 
of the main road. Beyond 
these curbs were sidewalks, 
eight feet in width. Solid 
stone and concrete masonry 
formed a pavement three to 
four-and-a-half feet thick, de- 
pending upon the soil forming 
the road-bed. Very straight, 


BOUND FOR THE COUNTRY 


When Roman families traveled to their country estates they often 

used the large and roomy four-wheeled carriage drawn by horses or 

oxen. At the left is seen one of the steps where the travel-weary could 

rest. In the right foreground is one of the milestones which were set 
up at intervals along all the important Roman highways. 


Photos by Morris Fradin, Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
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Morris Fradin, Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
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THE APPIAN WAY 


This model shows both a finished and unfinished section of the Appian Way which was constructed by Appius Claudius the Blind, Censor of 
Rome in 312 B. C. A detailed description of the methods used in constructing the road will be found in the diagram printed below. 


MONUMENTS, TOPIBS OR SEPULCHERS 
(ONUMENTUPT SEPULERI) 


@) A PACK ANIPIAL (CLITELLARIWL) CARRYING 
LOADED PANNIERS 


Go) CARPENTUM, TWO-WHELLED COVERED CARRIAGE 
WALLY ORAWN BY MULE!, UJED BY FAPIILIES FOR 


TRAVEL (S) INLET, TO SURFACE WATCR DRAIN (CLOACA) 


“A 


ROMAN INFANTRY (LEGIONARIL) OM THE MARCH 
THE OFFICERS (CENTUYOM,) WALKED OM THE CURBI(CREPINES) 


PULESTONEL (PHLLIARIUTY) INDICATING DISTANCE 1 
THOUSAND PACES (PILLE PAS-P1.P) FROCI AN 
IHPORTANT PLA 


©) LECTICA, SEDAN CARRIED BY TWO, FOUR, /1K OR LIGHT JLAVEL 
VIED BY PERIONS OF WEALTH FOR TRAVEL PRECEDED 
BY /LAVES(ANTEAHIBULONES) TOCLEAR THE WAY 


@ RUNNING LEVELS FOR THE ROAD WITH A CHOROBATES 


©) SUPWIA CRUITA OR SUHIST DORI — SILEX, FLINT LIKE LAVA 
POLYG ONAL BLOCKS, ONE TO THREE PECT IN DIAMETER AND 
ICTIES THICK, BE00LO IN FROALYLAIO PRILEUS COMCRETE 
CROWNED ABOUT 9 INCHED IN THE 15% ENGLISH FEET BET WEDT 
cures (urBones) 
@ 
MICLEUI- CONCRETE (BLTON) OFGRAVEL OR COARIE JANO CUPET FO RADU NAA ROLES ees 
ANDO LIPIE(UXED HOT APPLIED IN SUCCEIIIVE LAYERS COrT- © WATE OIE ROT CERT CA CCA (ACCER 
PACTED WITH TAMPER AND ROLLER (CYLINORU1). BONDS TO 
(IRREGULAR SURFACE OF RUOUL THICK NES (FOOT AT SIDE 
ROADS (MARGINED) IN CENTER OF ROAD (AGGER) (i FEET 


ALIGNING THE ROAD WITHA GROTIA 


JTATUIEN ~ THE FIRIT COURSE USUALLY , TWO LAYERS OF LARGE 

JOPTER STONES (LAPIDICINAE MOLLES OR TEITPERATAE) 
CESIENTED TOGETHER WITH LIME MORTAR OR CLAY LARGE + 
STONE! CARRIED BY PORTERS WITH POLES (PALANGA) ORDINARY 
MASONS (JTRUCTOREL) CUT, FIT, PLACE ANO CEMENT TOGLTHE 
THESTONS §— THICKNESS ~/0/NGHES TO 2 FEET? 


LEGIONARY CENTURION EMPLOYED AJ A COURIER 
TO CARRY THE IMPERIAL POT 
MOUNTING BLOEK (GRADUL) 


RACDA -LARGE AND ROOMY FOUR-WHECLED CARRIAGE DRAWN BY THO OR FOUR MORIEI, 
Ut GETIERAL WE APION6 THE ROTTANS, FOR TOWN ATID COUNTRY TRAVEL 


CORRU), CHARIOT, ORAWN BY THO OR (70RE HORIE/, 
AN CARRYING TWO PERIONS (6) 


PEDESTRIANS WALKIMG ALONG SIDE OAL CREE CL) 
‘CREPINES — SIDE CURBS 
BLEGAR(AERUICATOR) SOLICITING SITALL PIECES OF TIONEY @5) 


TIARKING THE MARGINS WITH A WHEEL 
PLOW (ARATRUM CURRUL) 


LEVEL (CHOROBATES ROD MAN 
~S 


TWO- WHEELED PLAUSTRUN, WITH BAIKET Boor U/LD 
POR CARRYING HEAVY OURDENY, GENERALLY DRAW 
ey axe 


Jerre rane uerre mor 67074 (3) APPIAN WAY (VIA APPIA ) 


RUDUS-SECOMD COURSE, QUICKLIME PIORTAR, SPREAD WITH @® CON/TRUCTION BEGUN BY APPIU/ CLAUDIU/S CAECUS 


RAKE (RASTRUM) BROKEN J TOME, POTIMERDI, ETC, OUMPED ON 
TIORTAR TAIPED IN TO FORT CONCRETE (BE TOM) WITH A CENSOR OF ROME, 3/2 B.C. 
Rost SURFACE , THICK ELS ABOUT 9 IMCS ig 


EXCAVATOR (FUIIOR) REMOVING EARTH FROM ROADBED 
“WITH SHOVEL (PALAJA TO PIATTOCK ANID PICK (FOIARIA DOLOBRA, 
AID PORTER (BA JULUI) CARRYING EANTH IM BAIKET (AERO) 


OM BACK UP 4 RAMP (PON) AD DUMPING 


COMIOLIOATING ROADBED (GREMIUC) 
WITH A TAMPER (PAVICULA) 


ISOMETRIC PROJECTION SHOWING CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


TaATORO® THE WORK } 
® ENGINEER (ARCUTECTU) Par RENTER OLER VEHICULAR AND FOOT TRAFFIC ON A ROMAN ROAD 
ae, J) WITH WORKING PLAN OF THE ROAD. 


(DEPICTAE JPECIEL 1 FIEIBRAMULIL) UNITED STATES DEPARTIIENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PAVIIENTUM ~ BEDDING OF LITE MORTAR OR JAMO FOR 
¢ COVALIZIMNG IRREGUL ARITIE 1, IV THE STATUPIEN STOPES. (©) BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
Ol66INE PIARGIMAL TRENCHES (JULC! OR FOLIA E) WORKIIAN WITH RAKE (RAITRUY ROUGHLY SPREADING 
® TO OLPTH Om JOLID FOUMDATIOM (GRECIUY) PAVIMENTUM GOURIE, IORTAR WORKER (CEMENTAR/1) THOLE Pte QOAL DY CIEL 


EACH WITH A TROWEL(TRULLA) FLOATING MORTAR MIXING 
LIPIE FIORTAR WITHA LONG HANDLED HOE (QUTRUI) IN THE 
PIT (LACUS) AND CARRYING IT TO THE WORK 1 4 TWO-7ANY 
HOD 


The extraordinary ingenuity of the engineers and road builders of ancient Rome will become clear after a study of this diagram. Each detail in 
the construction, from the work of the surveyors to the laying of the last stones, is indicated. 


the Appian Way tunneled through hills, bridged rivers, gorges, The upper surfaces of the wearing stones were dressed smooth. 
and even spanned low, swampy lands with massive viaducts of and the joints fitted so tight that the cracks were scarcely dis- 
stone. cernible. The fissures, for that reason, could not admit water, 
There were four layers of building materials used in the nor jar the wheels of the heavy chariots racing along the smooth 
-road’s construction. Sand, gravel, lime, mortar, small stones, road. 
clay—these formed the various foundations. Then the wear- At intervals of forty feet, on both sides of the road, low 
ing layer: hexagonal slabs of hard lava three feet in diameter columns were placed as seats for the travel-weary, or as aids 
and half a foot thick, were fitted closely against each other. in mounting on horseback. Milestones marked off distances 
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of 5,000 feet. These columnar shafts, elevated on pedestals, 
had appropriate inscriptions. The physical wants of the trav- 
eler were attended to by inns disposed along the route. Re- 
ligious wants were gratified by frequent statues of Mercury, 
Apollo, Diana, Ceres, Hercules and various other gods. They 
were the guardian deities over highways and journeys, and 
therefore cast their sacred shadows over the path of travelers. 

But most interesting of all was the conversion of the Appian 
Way, as was the case with all other Roman roads, into an ave- 
nue of death. The Appian Way was flanked by magnificent 
tombs and sepulchres, first of heroes, later of patrician families, 
and lastly of the freedmen and sycophants of the Caesars. Vol- 
canic stones first formed the tombs, but later when Rome be- 
came mistress of the world, marbles and precious stones of con- 
quered nations entered into the construction of those elaborate 
monuments to the dead. 

Imagine lining our public highways with tombs and transact- 
ing the business and pleasures of the living amidst the dead. 
Imagine circuses and athletic games beside a cemetery. But 
the ancient Romans entertained no shocked feeling in this mat- 
ter. They entombed their dead where the life of the city was 
the gayest, not in lonely obscure graveyards. When Roman 
travelers left or entered the city they viewed the tombs of de- 
parted ancestors and friends along the road they traversed, 
neither deepening the sorrow of farewells, nor casting a grue- 
some shadow upon the joy of returning. Those Romans treated 
death lightly and playfully, and trimmed his scythe with a bor- 
der of flowers. 


So elaborate, so ornamented with beautiful bas-reliefs, busts, 
statues, altars and carvings did the marble sarcophagi become 
that no grander approach to a great city could be imagined than 
these avenues of death. 

Palatial villas and pleasure gardens, groves, vineyards, aque- 
ducts and temples were interspersed along the tombs of the Ap- 
pian Way. These were the suburbs and a constant stream of 
human life thronged the road from morning to night. 


TO THE GLORY OF THE CAESARS 


The centralized system of government established by the great im- 


Picture a busy day on the Appian Way. perial organizer, the Emperor Augustus, depended upon rapid com- 
“Give place to my lord!” cry the men preceding sedan chairs munication throughout the empire. This allegorical engraving show- 


borne along on the shoulders of sturdy slaves. Two-horse 


ing the construction of Roman roads, indicates that Rome’s achieve- 
ment was appreciated in Europe many centuries later. 


chariots, the most popular of vehicles, flash 

rapidly down the highway, while the drunken 

drivers shout to the horses, urging them to 

faster speed. Jay-walking pedestrians scurry 

for their lives, They arrive safely on the side 

roads and hand some small pieces of money 

to a beggar as a gesture of thankfulness at thus — 
escaping injury or death. 

Heavy wagons drawn by many yoke of oxen 
creak along slowly, hauling produce and freight. 
A centurion, employed as a courier of the im- 
perial post, urges his foam-flecked horse into 
a break-neck gallop. A family of patricians, en 
route to their villa in the suburbs, are riding 
in a large and roomy four-wheeled carriage 
drawn by two oxen. They recognize the courier 
as a relative and smile and wave their hands 
in a gesture of hail and farewell. 

A trumpet sounds. A company of Roman in- 
fantry marches in triumph past the Temple of 
Mars. Citizens throng the sidewalks, cheering 
proudly. The officer of the legionaries walks on 
the elevated road curb, his staff striking the 
pavement with arrogant haste, because portions 
of the highway just traversed were being re- 
paired and so delayed the march. 


FESTIVAL TIME Looking back, we see the engineers and work- 
During the great days of Rome’s supremacy, the Appian Way witnessed much of the men surveying and rebuilding worn sections of 
pomp and pageantry of a powerful civilization. (Continued on page 46) 
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The effort of missionaries to persuade these Chamorro women to wear the Mother Hubbard costume have thus far proved. fruitless. They are seen 
here dancing in their traditional grass skirts with adornments of bead necklaces-and bracelets. 


THE STONE DOLLARS OF YAP 


And the Story of a Pious Buccaneer 


By R. V. C. BODLEY 


'HE Yap group of islands lying at the western extremity of 
the Caroline Archipelago, which forms part of the Japan- 
ese Mandated Territories of the Pacific, is one of those 

South Sea paradises to which no writer can do full justice. 

The surf foaming on the reef which girdles the islands; the 
limpid water of the lagoons, with their extravagant hues of 
greens and blues, in which fish flash like jewels over the white 
sand; the feathery palm trees growing down to the water’s edge 
and the luxuriant vegetation of the jungle in the background 
are more glamorous than the pictures created in the mind after 
reading the tales of Conrad or Stevenson. The charm, more- 
over, does not, as is often the case, cease with these natural 
beauties. Though these archipelagos have been successively 
occupied by the Spaniards, the Germans and the Japanese the 
imprint of the West is not in evidence and the primitive char- 
acteristics of the inhabitants remain unspoiled. 

Most remote places have 
been changed by tourists, 
so that the native life is in 
reality organized for the 
visitors, the inhabitants re- 
turning to their prosaic 
occupations as soon as the 
luxury liner has left port. 
This, however, cannot be 


said of Yap. In the first 
place tourists never go 
there (the treacherous 


reefs make it impossible 
for vessels of any size to 
anchor in safety); in the 
second place the natives 
themselves have stubbornly 
refused to adapt them- 
selves to any form of 
Westernization. This is all 


a native plutocrat. 
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A FORTUNE IN HARD MONEY 


The island of Yap is still on the “stone” standard. These rocks, varying in 
diameter from one to six feet, are cumbersome units of currency belonging to 
Each stone has its recognized value, estimated according 
to size, the largest having a purchasing power equivalent to about one hun- 


dred dollars. 


the more curious as in other islands of the Japanese Pacific 
Mandate the influence of missionaries and administrators are 
reflected both in the clothing of the natives and their habits. 
But in Yap the people have smilingly resisted all efforts to mod- 
ify their customs. The men, sometimes elaborately tatooed, con- 
tinue to go about with nothing on but scarlet loin cloths, their 
arms and necks hung about with bracelets and necklaces; the 
women, naked to the waist, still wear rustling grass skirts. 

The most extraordinary custom of the natives of Yap is their 
monetary system. I do not refer to ordinary primitive barter, or 
the exchange of jungle produce for the few luxuries sold at the 
local store. This, of course, exists, and I was frequently enter- 
tained by watching the shopmen give goods ranging from boxes 
of matches to lumps of ice in return for the fish or eggs or 
papayas which feathered braves handed over the counter. 
Neither am I speaking of the Nilotic top shells or pink coral 
utilized for more impor- 
tant purchases. Though 
curious, these customs still 
exist in other remote ter- 
ritories in different parts 
of the world. What I re- 
fer to are those huge stone 
cartwheels which are the 
basic units of value among 
the natives of Yap. On this 
Gargantuan coinage the 
capitalistic system of Yap 
is based. These rocks, 
which are of great weight 
and vary in size from one 
to six feet in diameter, are 
shaped like mill stones 
with a hole in the middle 
and are quarried in the Pa- 
lao group of islands, some 


two hundred sixty miles to the 
west. Each stone has its rec- 
ognized value estimated ac- 
cording to its diameter, the 
largest having a _ purchasing 
power equivalent to about a 
hundred dollars. But whereas 
in Western countries a man’s 
fortune is his own concern in 
Yap it is known to all. The 
plutocrats of Yap display their 
stones at the threshold of their 
houses. The municipal treas- 
ury is placed in the village 
square opposite what is known 
as “The All Men House,” a 
gigantic hut with a pointed 
roof supported on thick wood- 
en pillars, used for council 
meetings or the housing of dis- 
tinguished guests. 

When the municipal body 
or an individual capitalist 
wishes to make a purchase of 
any importance (i.e. one in 
which shells or coral are not 
high enough in value) the 
requisite number of stones is mobilized and handed over to the 
other contracting party without any argument over the trans- 
action. 

It is difficult to understand why since Palao is comparatively 
close, this stone currency has not suffered from inflation. 
Curiously enough, though a few modern freighters could carry 
enough stone to buy up the whole of Yap, the stone currency 
has always remained in the hands of the natives, whose only 
mode of transport is the canoe or the bamboo raft. There are 


“lle. 


schools. 


JUNGLE KINDERGARTEN 


Though the natives of Yap still cling tenaciously to most of their her 

primitive customs, they occasionally attend some of the missionary 

These women have learned the art of writing and are 
teaching it to their youngsters. 


no islands between Yap and 
Palao, the sea is often rough 
and it takes little to swamp 
Chamorro craft loaded with 
rocks weighing tons. Since it 
is the custom that the trans: 
porting banker should sink 
with his “bullion” the fetching 
of capital is not a sought-after 
occupation. 

I could not put my hands on 
any books dealing with this 
subject and my information, 
other than that which I 
gathered from observation, was 
obtained from beachcombers 
of diverse nationalities. who 
supplied their small wants by 
fishing and selling copra. 

One of the curious charac- 
ters of the island interested me 
particularly. This was a woman 
of British nationality who by 
voice and manner re- 
minded me of a superior house- 
keeper who had fallen on bad 
days. In odd contrast her 
dark complexion indicated native blood in her veins. Her late 
husband had also been an Englishman, while her father was a 
trader who, up to the end of the last century, lived by what in 
reality amounted to piracy. This old gentleman was a law 
abiding, church going Briton when he was in civilized com- 
munities, but he rapidly developed piratical instincts as soon as 
he came in contact with South Sea Island trade. He had no 
hesitation in luring foreign merchants aboard his schooner, 


Z ee . 
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(Continued on page 49) 


A typical elder of a native Yap community, the man at the left wears nothing but the traditional scarlet loin cloth; at the right are his wife and 
child, the former in the grass skirt generously provided by nature. The building in the center, with the elaborately decorated facade, is the “All 
Men House” which is used for council meetings or for housing distinguished guests. 
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MOTORING FROM THE STATES TO 
QUEBEC PROVINCE 


By Henry MacNair, Motor Tours Division 


This year Canada is celebrating the 
four hundredth anniversary of its dis- 
covery by Jacques Cartier. On _ the 
twenty-fifth day of August, 1934, there 
will be a series of commemorative cere- 
monies culminating in the arrival of the 
huge French liner Champlain with a dis- 
tinguished delegation from France and 
Belgium who will take part in the un- 
veiling of a metal cross on the exact site 
in Gaspé where Cartier placed the’ orig- 
inal wooden cross which signalized the 
discovery of Quebec and in fact the whole 
of Canada. While Gaspé is the oldest 
part of Canada, it is still the quaintest 
by long odds. Just a few years ago the 
peninsula was inaccessible by automobile. 
Then the Perron Highway, a 550 mile 
improved road along the shore all the 
way around the peninsula, made Gaspé 
available to every motoring visitor. 

Other centennial celebrations have 
been scheduled for Trois Riviéres the en- 
tering point for the famous St. Maurice 
Valley region. This city was founded as 
a trading post in 1634 by Sieur de La- 
Violette and is the second oldest munici- 
pality in the province. There is an- 
other celebration at Beaufort which will 
signalize the arrival three hundred years 
ago of Robert Gifford, first Canadian 
seigneur. The two hundredth anniversary 
of the erection of the old parish church 
at St. Jean on the Island of Orleans will 
also be commemorated. The Provincial 
Tourist Bureau in Quebec will supply in- 
quirers with full details about these and 
all other celebrations in Quebec this year. 

The principal goals of the American 
tourist are Montreal, Quebec, and Riviére 
du Loup, all on the majestic St. Lawrence 
River. Other points in Quebec Province 
are reached through New Brunswick and 
from points in Ontario, the province next 
in popularity to Quebec. 

Among the more popular trips to Mor- 
treal is U. S. 7 which runs along the west- 
ern part of New England and enters 
Quebec over a splendid new boulevard 
_ which crosses Richelieu River at St. 
John and reaches Montreal over the new 
Harbor Bridge. This avoids the crowded 
sections of the city and is nearer to Que- 
bec and Gaspé. A more scenic way from 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


New York and Lower New England is 
U. 5. 5 along the Connecticut River to 
Greenfield at the foot of the famous Mo- 
hawk Trail as it descends from Hoosac 
Mountain. This is just a pleasant day’s 
run from New York or Boston. 

At Bernardston, we turn right leaving 
No. 5 and going over the rolling hills to 
East Northfield and finally arriving at 
The Northfield the famous hotel founded 
by Evangelist Moody and still in the 
hands of his family. Just beyond the New 
Hampshire line we cross the Ashuelot 
River and enter Winchester. Following 
a winding road we shortly pass over the 
divide into Sugar Valley and enter New- 
port, the turning off point for Lake Sun- 
apee resorts. Continuing on Route 10 
we soon approach Hanover, the seat of 
Dartmouth College. 


The leisurely will make the inn here 
a second night’s stop and next day swing 
over to the west along White River, pass- 
ing Sharon just a few miles away. Here 
is a monument, the largest granite mono- 
lith in America, commemorating the 
birthplace of Joseph Smith, founder of 
the Mormon religion. Still following 
Route 14, we turn north along Second 
Branch through Williamstown Gulf. At 
East Brookfield the motorist is urged to 
make the short side trip to Brookfield 
and visit Bear Mountain with a fine view 
of the surrounding mountain ranges from 
the observation tower. 

At Barre which is famous for being the 
largest granite producing center in the 
world, we curve to the left on a fine con- 
crete road (U. S. 2) which leads through 
Montpelier into Burlington, passing 
Mount Mansfield over at the right and 
Camel’s Hump at the left, together with 
other outstanding peaks of the Green 
Mountains. If one has plenty of time it 
will be very interesting to turn right at 
Waterbury and left at Stowe for the fa- 
mous trip through Smugglers’ Notch and 
the approach to the summit of Mount 
Mansfield, Vermont’s highest peak. Fol- 
lowing Route 104 from Jeffersonville we 
soon reach St. Albans where we follow 
U. S. 7 across the line as mentioned above. 
Another very attractive road turns off at 
Lyndonville and runs through pictur- 
esque Island Pond to Norton, just a few 
miles west of Big Averill Lake, a famous 
resort near the line. 

Perhaps the most popular entrance to 
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Quebec was known in prohibition days as 
“The Greased Trail.” It went up from 
Albany through Rouses Point to Montreal 
with an option through Malone entering 
Montreal via the Lachine ferry. No spe- 
cially popular route lay through New 
Hampshire, but the most popular route 
of all is the one that runs up from Bruns- 
wick, Maine, through Augusta and Jack- 
man to Levis, with a fork at Scotts Junc- 
tion to take one directly over the Quebec 
Bridge. The best option to this route 
is over the Arnold’s Trail which runs 
north from Rangeley on Route 4 to 
Straton, there turning left on a very 
rough road which is being improved, 
crossing the line at Woburn and reaches 
the Chaudiére River at St. George. This 
is very close to the route followed by 
Benedict Arnold in 1775. 

Another route which is becoming in- 
creasingly popular through Maine is U. S. 
1 which starts at Key West, Florida, and 
runs up the eastern side of Maine. 

A full description of these various 
routes and steamship accommodations 
will be sent to any club member on re- 
quest, together with descriptive folders 
and booklets on the various Maritime 
provinces, 


REDUCED RATES IN EUROPE 


In the June number we listed the 
names and addresses of a number of for- 
eign railroads to whom we suggested our 
members write for information about re- 
ductions in railroad fares in Europe. 
Through oversight we failed to include 
the name and address of the German 
Tourist Information Office, 665 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. A 60% cut has been 
made on the German Railroads. If fur- 
ther details are desired please communi- 
cate with the German Tourist Office. 

With regard to railroad rates in Aus- 
tria, please address the Austrian Tourist 
Information Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


The following hotel is to be added to 
the official Hotel and Shop Bulletin— 
Royal Hotel, Istanbul, Turkey. 

The following hotels are to be elim- 
inated from the Hotel list—Hotel Vista 
del Arroyo, Pasadena, California; The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia; Break- 
ers Hotel (closed), Long Beach, Califor- 


nia. 


AMERICA’S YESTERDAY 


(Continued from page 11) 


The future is and must continue to 
be heavily conditioned by the past 
and in this land flavored yet by the 
pioneer spirit, the nature of our fun- 
damental American psychology can 
be best understood. The people here 
came for the most part from the 
Appalachian districts through Ten- 
nessee. Mountain born, they stuck to 
the hills even though the prime im- 
petus for their westward trek was 
the search for fat lands. Into the 
valleys the first ones’ came and the 
later ones perched on the side of the 
hills where, as the saying goes, “ye 
got to prop the corn up to keep it 
put.” 

On the journey westward these early 
settlers of the hills brought with 
them ali the tools and instruments of 
the backwoods living to which they 
were accustomed. The rifle, the axe, 
the two-handed saw, the buck saw, 
the spinning wheel, the plough and 
the big, black kettle for scalding hogs, 
washing clothes and making soap 
were with every well equipped settler. 

On the deeper corners of the hills 
a sort of pioneer life still goes on, not 
with the same tools, but in the spirit 
which their use developed; and the 
trips to town which -all indulge in 
now, and even the driving of the auto- 
mobile seem to be not a part of the 
texture of life but special undertak- 
ings similar to the airplane trip for 
the ordinary urbanized American. 

Such expeditions into the ultra- 
modernity of the movie and the radio 
as are within the reach of the poor 
farmer and backwoodsman have as 
yet only very moderately affected his 
fundamental psychology. The major- 
ity of young people, those growing up 
since the War, have their feet, of 
course, on new paths; but even among 
them there are manifest contradic- 
tions between behavior and the pull 
of inherited beliefs and customs. 

Old ways are tenacious and conven- 
tions are strong. Dress among the 
self-respecting males must not be too 
neat nor must it vary radically from 
that of their fellows. In the old days 
clothes were made at home and style 
was set by very limited powers of in- 
vention and execution and ran in a 
definite groove of uniformity, to 
which, by necessity, all adhered. 


When I was living as a boy in south- 
west Missouri on the fringe of this 
Ozark region, men came to town oc- 
casionally in clothes of brown home- 
spun, stained, if I remember rightly, 
with a dye got from the outer shell 
of walnuts. But the day for such 
home industries as dyeing and weav- 
ing is now past and today the over- 
alls, the blue shirt and black slouch 
hat form the standard male garb. The 
overalls are frequently stuffed down 
into short boots but the comforts of 
home, particularly in summer, call for 
bare feet and many a husky will be 
found on Saturday afternoons in 
town, sitting in his wagon bed, easing 
his feet for a while between excur- 
sions around the stores. 

The boys of the towns, of course, 
wear the conventional Chicago. suit. 
They go without coats in the summer 
and their arm garters, keeping their 
shirt sleeves up, run like their sus- 
penders towards as much gaiety as 
possible. The town boys are not as 
friendly as their back country cousins 
and a stranger has no easy time get- 
ting in with them. They have their 
cliques and their manners and are 
likely to be suspicious of the preten- 
sions of an outsider. 

In the towns, especially in the 
county seats, on a Saturday night one 
runs across surprising numbers of the 
old-fashioned drummer. The mail 
order houses and the big manufactur- 
ing firms have not altogether knocked 
out the old methods here and the 
loquacious, slick-tongued salesman 
with his bags and stories yet finds a 
field where the personal touch is 
worth more than the quality or de- 
sirability of goods. Some of these 
drummers are really traders in the 
true sense. I knew and traveled with 
one who, in a rickety car to the rear 
of which a great box-like cupboard 
was bolted, made the rounds of all the 
little settlements and isolated stores 
of the back country and traded a 
cheap grade of coffee, and three for- 
a-penny candies, for ginseng root and 
picked walnuts. Wherever a_ car 
could go, he worked his trade, dicker- 


(Continued on page 46) 


MAKE the Cézcle Tout 
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OTOR to America’s only 
walled city, where 17th cen- 
tury battlements overlook a world 
transplanted from old France. 
Then—jog round town ina quaint 
caléche, shop for habitant home- 
spuns, hooked rugs or furs... Pro- 
menade on Dufferin Terrace ona 
never-to-be-forgotten moonlit 
evening—note the silvery St. Law- 
rence below, and the Chateau’s 
Norman spires and turrets cutting 
the diamond-flecked heavens 
above! ... On the morrow, side 
trips to Indian Lorette, Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré, or Montmorency Falls for 
golf, with Kent House for tea. In 
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CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC 


Getyour copy of ‘Motor 
Tours to Canada” from 
Travel Magazine, your 
auto club, or any 
Canadian Pacific office. 


the evening — the Frontenac for 
dining and dancing ... Continue 
your Circle Tour by motoring to 
The Algonquin, St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick. Cross Fundy Bay into 
Nova Scotia, visiting The Pines at 
Digby, Cornwallis Inn, at Kentville 
—in Evangeline Land; and the 
Lakeside Inn at old Yarmouth. 
Rates at each hotel Scaled Way 
Down!... Surprisingly inexpensive! 


Train to Quebec saves time! Low Rate Round 
Trip fares. Information, reservations, at any 
Canadian Pacific office including 344 Madison 
Ave., New York; 405 Boylston 
St., Boston; 1500 Locust St., 
Philadelphia; or write hotel 
managers direct. 
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Chatham Walk has won the distinction of 


being New York’s most popular rendezvous. 
A delightful Breakfast, served in the open... 
Luncheon and Dinner in the gay continental 
manner. . . . Music at the Cocktail Hour. 
At the Chatham you will find an hotel con- 
taining charming suites of various sizes, de- 
vised and designed for the utmost in living 


comfort . .. and at rentals that will attract. 


Hotel (eae 


VANDERBILT AVENUE AT 48th STREET 


Under the direction of Martin Sweeny 
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13 DAYS 


*175 


MINIMUM 


20 DAYS 


*200 


MINIMUM 


HE VALLEY OF MEXICO 
. . . with its ancient Toltecan 
mystery, its Aztec ruins, its Conquis- 
tador remains . . . and cool Mexico 
City, the most excitingly different cap- 
ital of the New World; 7,500 feet up 


in the clouds! 


enjoy it all. 


and sightseeing. 


Northbound voyage. 


Here is “the season,” 
and here is the popular way to go and 
Extremely low rates 
cover a delightful voyage to Vera 
Cruz, spectacular daylight rail climb 
through the mountains to Mexico 
City, hotel room with bath and meals 
Call in both direc- 


tions at Havana with s’ghtseeing on 


SAILING 
from NEW YORK 
EVERY 
WEDNESDAY 


Apply any authorized 
Tourist Agent or Gen- 
eral Passenger Dept., 
Pier 13, E. R., Foot of 
Wall St., New York. 


$170 
ROUND TRIP. 


TO EUROPE 


Here’s a new service between 
New York, Havre, Antwerp! 
Staterooms with two beds; de- 
licious food; the run of the 


ship. $170 round trip. One 
price. No ups! Also, you 
can take your car for $120 


round trip. Ask your agent 
or write to us. Next sailings: 
July 10, July 24, Aug. 9, Aug. 
17, Aug. 26, Sept. 5, Sept. 15. 


(only $150 round trip after 
Aug. ist) 


When writing for illus- 


trated folders please TEIN / 
state whether you A) 
are interested in Q E | 
the passenger <) ul i 
service or car } 
service, or —F 
both  § _.~iJjQa —=... | 


ATTERY PLACED 
YORK CITY. J 


pees Se See 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE, Dept. 57 | 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. | 


Yes! ‘Tell us about the new kind of 
seryice to Europe. 
I am especially interested in: 
Passenger ($170 Round Trip) 
OO My car ($120 Round Trip) 


INDEPENDENT 


WORLD 


TOUORS 


NEW LOW FARES 


© 215 itineraries. 

¢ Independent travel. 

¢ Stop-overs where and when you 
please. Expenses gauged to your 
own budget. 

¢ Optional travel east or west. 


179 Canadian Pacific worldagencies 
to help you. Askaboutall-inclusive 
personally-conducted tours. Get 
details from your own travel agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, and many 
other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


ALL-EXPENSE CRUISES TO 
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AMERICA’S YESTERDAY 


(Continued from page 45) 


ing for long hours, telling stories and 
making himself at home with and a 
part of the life of the people. 
Ginseng root, which grows wild in 
the half-shady places of the woods, is 
assiduously cultivated. When a man 
stumbles across a patch he erects a 
canopy of dried branches over it so 
that the sun just flickers through. 
Experience calculates the right amount 
of shade and sun. A good crop is 
profitable. The Chinese use ginseng 
in great quantities as a part of their 
medicinal concoctions and _ through 
that little root even the lowliest hill- 
billy of Arkansas can, with a little 
luck, find himself a factor in the 
stream of international trade. 
Another feature of the past still 
surviving in the county seats of this 
region is the medicine show. With 
a tent and a rough stage and a couple 
of blackface minstrels, these shows, 
providing a rough and ready music 
and a run of broad and simple jokes 
into which the element of sex enters 
only where the old maid is concerned, 
can draw every farmer and family for 
miles around. Ten by fourteen post- 
ers, stuck on the telephone poles, ad- 
vertize the advent of Dr. Soandso’s 
famous show and the sale of his 
miraculous medicines. The doctor 
puts on his big performances always 
on Saturday afternoons and evenings 
when the towns are sure to be full 
of people. He mixes his entertain- 
ment judiciously with the exposition 
of the qualities of his medicines, and 
while he is talking his entertainers 


THE QUEEN 


work the audience standing in a 
packed mass before his tent. Fifty 
cents for relief, a dollar for a sure 
cure. 

“Ole black Sam, he rode down thar 
To buy his mule a new cigar.” 
The banjos fall to at just the rightly 
calculated second before the crowd 
grows restless under sales pressure. 
The tricks of holding and selling are 
developed here to a degree of neat- 
ness and precision that is utterly dis- 
arming, and the bottles and packages 
find plenty of buyers before a ses- 
sion is over. What rheumatic old 
man or woman can resist the pull of 

hope? 

I asked one of the town druggists 
what he thought of these shows. 
“Well,’ he said, “those medicines 
don’t hurt anyone. They don’t do 
much good, I guess, but they draw 
the people to town and while they’re 
here they buy from the rest of us. 
I always do a good business when one 
of these shows is around. Once the 
people get the idea they need some- 
thing for their ills, they don’t quit 
with the show’s stuff but shop around 
a little and we can sell them reputable 
goods. All the storekeepers around 
feel that they’re a pretty good thing 
for trade.” 

Traditions and the old ways fight 
still the entrance of the modern 
world in this country but in a little 
while they will break down and the 
very last of our father’s America will 


be gone. 
s s <= 


OF ROADS 


(Continued from page 41) 


the great roadway of the Caesars. 

New mausoleums attract the atten- 
tion of several persons in flowing 
togas. They pause to read the inscrip- 
tions, admire the decorations, and 
extol the memory of the statesman 
whose ashes are buried therein. 

The gigantic Romulus circus, erect- 
ed along the Way, extends for about 
a quarter of a mile. It attracts sev- 
eral noblemen traveling in their 
chariots. They drive into the magnifi- 
cent enclosure, past the towers flank- 
ing the extremities, where the judges 
sit. They watch victorious gladiators 
pass through the triumphal gate. The 
patricians shake their heads sadly, 
over the ruins of green, blue, white 
and red chariots, spattered with the 
blood of those drivers injured in the 
collisions. They salute friends sitting 
in the places of honor and accept 
wreaths of flowers from feminine ad- 
mirers. These they cock at a rakish 
angle on their heads, before dashing 
through the gates and onto the “queen 
of roads”—headed for the Eternal 
City. The dust whirls behind them 
in thick clouds... . 

The dust of ages covers several 
worn spots in the Appian Way. Cen- 
turies have passed. The Christians 
are being martyred by Decius, Val- 
erian and Diocletian. The bodies of 
the Christian dead are being buried 
under the pagan tombs on the Appian 
Way in catacombs hewn from solid 
rock. The catacombs are especially- 
built underground burial greunds 
Here the adherents of the new faith 
place the corpses of departed friends, 
or hide from the pillaging Romans. 
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The darkness and the gruesome re- 
mains add to their terror. And many 
feet overhead, in the bright glare of 
the sun, gleam the marble mauso- 
leums, wherein rest the golden urns 
of ashes—remains of pagan Romans. 

And now—modern travelers walk, 
ride or drive comfortably in motor 
cars over the highway traversed by 
Horace and Virgil, Augustus Caesar 
and the Apostle Paul, 

Ruins... . ruins everywhere of the 
“slory that was Rome.” Only the 
Appian Way has foiled Nature to a 
great extent. The tombs and _ sep- 
ulchers, aqueducts and monuments are 
tumbled heaps of masonry. The trav- 
eler views an immense, melancholy 
plain, stretching away to the horizon 
with scarcely a single tree to relieve 
the desolation. But the Appian Way, 
though its sides crumble with the 
ages and vegetation creeps between 
the crevices, is still growing old grace- 
fully. 

Road engineers studying that ragged 
but sturdy “queen of roads” preach 
that the national highways of today 
are of even greater importance than 
in the days of Rome. They point 
out that arterial highways serve not 
only as a means of communication 
for swiftly-moving vehicles, but also 
as collection agencies for products 
and passengers. Modern transporta- 
tion could not lave developed with- 
out highways. And without the Ap- 
pian Way and the pioneering work 
of Roman engineers the great net- 
works of roadways throughout the 
modern civilized world could never 
have existed. 


THE GODS DANCE AT LHABRANG GOMBA ) 


(Continued from page 22) 


thousands of written prayers; and 
each time a mani wheel is revolved 
once on its axis the worshipper is 
credited with having uttered so many 
thousands of prayers. The Tibetan 
written language is composed of an 
alphabet taken from the Sanscrit 
which reads from left to right. Thus, 
when a mani wheel is whirled from 
right to left the pages of prayers will 
then flash by the eyes in proper se- 
quence. 

The church reserves the exclusive 
right to the performance of the dance- 
drama. No dance-dramas are per- 
formed by the laity; nor are they 
permitted to take part in the plays. 
No stage or scenic effects are em- 
ployed in the performances. In the 
middle of the large courtyard of the 
monastery, where the plays are usually 
given, a white circle is described. 
This serves as a sort of guide for the 
dancers. Surrounding the arena and 
all along the walls of the neighbor- 
ing buildings the great mass of spec- 
tators seat themselves. A balcony di- 
rectly overlooking the enclosure is 
reserved for the guests and high dig- 
nitaries of the lamasery, with a spe- 
cial throne-like royal box for the 
Grand Living Buddha. 

The din and clatter of the milling 
multitudes was suddenly stilled by 
three long, sonorous blasts. Soon 
there appeared at the doorway to the 
main chanting hall the orchestral pro- 
cession, headed by two ancient twen- 
ty-foot brass trumpets, whose ends 
had to be supported on the shoulders 
of two neophytes. Following these 
were the great green-colored drums, 
perched on short poles and held aloft, 
which were struck by a sickle-shaped 
stick with a knob at its end. Cym- 
bals, gongs, flutes and short horns 
completed the orchestra. In solemn 
procession they proceeded to their 
places beneath a huge canopy in one 
corner of the courtyard. 

Presently, the costumed figures ap- 
peared, and lined up before the Sha- 
moo. Figuratively, he represented the 
clergy, making obeisance to the gods. 
Actually, he inspected the characters 
to see that they were properly attired 
before the dance-drama began. 

Sixteen characters~-composed the 
first group of dancers. Their beauti- 
fully embroidered robes were made 
of the richest of brocaded silks and 
satins, imported from Peiping and 
embellished with strings of pearls 
and precious stones. The masks were 
constructed of papier-maché and cloth 
—also obtained from Peiping. 

With a flourish of cymbals, drums 
and trumpets the dancers began a 
slow circling of the arena. The posi- 
tions and step-forms were very sim- 
ple, and the sequence consisted of a 
half turn with one knee raised, suc- 


ceeded by a half turn in the opposite_ 


direction with the other knee raised. 
This was then followed by two or 
three short steps forward, terminated 
by a quick pivot. The performers 
kept a circle, guided by the white 
ring. After circling around two or 
three times, the direction was _ re- 
versed. ? 

The characters represented in this 
first group were the Red, Black, Yel- 
low and Blue Heavenly Kings, or 
“Guardians of the Universe,” and 
their retinue of demons and devils, 


including Yama, King of the Dead, 
whose terrifying appearance awed the 
spectators with grim thoughts of the 
horrors of Hell and Purgatory. 

Yama’s mask reflected the Hindu | 
influence in that it was represented | 
by the head of a bull with golden | 
horns and a flaming halo. Five hu- | 
man skulls upon his forehead, with a 
scepter crowned with a death’s-head | 
in one hand and a skull-cup in the | 
other, completed his costume. The 
four Guardians are frequently pic- 
tured upon the outside walls flanking 
the entrances to the temple houses. 
Highly colored in rich primary hues, 
the paintings are sometimes as much 
as twenty to twenty-five feet in height. 

Meanwhile, the next group had en- 
tered and lined up for inspection. 
This group were the Black Hat lamas 
—an ancient sect of wizards and sor- 
cerers. They, too, were sixteen in 
number, all dressed alike, except for | 
one—Bal-dorje, the assassinator of | 
King Lang-dar-ma. 

The Black Hats wore no mask other | 
than a black cloth covering the lower 
part of the face. The headdress was 
most elaborate. It consisted of a 
wide-brimmed crown surmounted by 
a conical superstructure of arabesques, 
with a death’s-head in the center. 
Tn their left hands the dancers grasped 
phurbas, or three-edged daggers, while 
the right held human skull-cups. 

After they had passed inspection | 
and the first group of dancers had | 
retired, the Black Hats began their | 
posturing and pivoting to the incoher-. | 
ent music of trumpets and cymbals. In 
one respect only did their dance vary | 
from that of the previous group. The | 
circling was punctuated every round | 
by a centering movement, followed | 
immediately by a reformation of the | 
circle. This evolution is mildly sug- 
gestive of our maypole dance. 

The dances are always performed 
in accordance with traditional pat- 
terns. Seldom are the players fa- 
miliar with the special significance 
behind the impersonations. They are 
simply trained in the mechanics of | 
the steps and gyrations designated | 
for the particular costume or group. 
No words are spoken in the panto- 
mime, other than occasional exclama- 
tions. 

There is no intermission. The per- 
formance drags through the afternoon 
in monotonous repetitions. Lama of- 
ficials and guests on the balcony are 
served with light refreshments, usually 
buttered-tea and sho (curdled yak’s 
milk), which is much relished by the 
Tibetans. It is the custom to lick out 
your bowl thoroughly before it is re- 
filled and passed on to the next 
guest. 

Ab Zee, the “Robber Queen” of 
the Ngoloks—wildest of tribesmen in 
all Tibet—was present in all her fin- | 
ery. She is the sister of the Grand | 
Living Buddha of Lhabrang, and | 
hence entitled to the rarest of privi- | 
leges accorded any woman—a place | 
of honor in the guest balcony. . 

Her back-piece was the most beau- | 
tiful thing I have seen in all my 
Tibetan travels. It was studded with | 
pieces of amber and coral as big as | 
your fist. Smaller ornaments worked | 
out with precious stones flashed and | 
glinted in the sunlight. Gold nuggets 

(Continued on page 48) 
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AT THE HEART OF THINGS 


Most people think of The Waldorf-Astoria as New York’s sparkling social 
center. Yet, itis one of New York’s most important business centers as 
well. Leaders of finance, industry, and world affairs all meet there. Located 


on residential Park Avenue...only a few steps from shops and theatres. 


THE WALDORF :ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE - 


49TH TO 50TH STREETS - NEW YORK 


To New England’s Gayest Resorts! 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


MAYFLOWER 
TOURS 


$ including 
all 
expenses 


Visiting the Breezy Isles of Romance 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD * NANTUCKET ° 
historic PLYMOUTH . beautiful MANOMET 

_This summer, enjoy the most varied, thrilling, 
different vacation you’ve ever known! Breezy 
poeeenen Mun cretine nudes cuaneeee: 

° FALL RIVER LINE 
Write for illustrated NEW ENGLAND STEAMSHIP CO. 


trips, surf bathing, sports and gay informal 

parties. A glorious week with everything in- 

cluded in the low rate. . . outside 

aboard ship, first class hotels, all 

sightseeing in de luxe motor coaches. 
Tickets and information at General Passenger 
Agent’s Office, Pier 14, North River; 17 
John St.; 155 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; or 
Grand Central Terminal. 
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From 
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New York 
every Sunday 
throughout 
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Pier 14, North River, Fulton St. 
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The 
GRANDEUR 


“My farm-house 
summer home” 


Charming summer homes are grow- 


ing in abundance ... from quaint 
Vermont farm houses. Along highway 
and byway you'll find them... on 
view-commanding hillside or set in 
a winding valley amid bewitching 
greenery. Who could imagine a more 
delightful vacation treat than a Ver- 
mont summer-home shopping tour! 
Put it on your calendar for this sum- 
mer. Amazing opportunities at very 
modest cost are widespread. 


“VERMONT SUMMER HOMES” 

. by Dorothy Canfield . . . will grip 
your interest and introduce you to a 
new way of living. Profusely illus- | 
trated with typical Vermont summer | 
places delightfully reborn from old 
farm buildings . . . now owned and 
loved by discriminating folks. Mailed 
free of cost. 

“UNSPOILED VERMONT” ...a 
vacation pre-view of the Green Moun- 
tains. A riot of illustrations and 
needed information. Mailed free. 


in Chicago 
Delightfully 
Home Like e 


Located in Chicago’s North Side 
restricted residential district. 


QUIET—RESTFUL—EASY ON 
YOUR NERVES—AND SAVES 
YOU MONEY, TOO. 


One block from transportation Bus— 
Elevated—and Surface Lines. 
“Accessible to 
Everywhere” 


Whether you stay a day—a week— 
or make Chicago your permanent 


home. 

VERMONT BUREAU OF PUBLICITY, There are hotel rooms, one, two, 
48 two and one-half and three room 
apartments for your inspection and 
State choice, all artistically furnished with 

House, full hotel service. 
Montpelier, Rates $2.50 to $3.00 a day and 
Vermont lower rates by the week or month. 


Write for our illustrated folder and 
floor plan. 


This Hotel is a Member of The 
National Travel Club—N. T. C. 
Members Make Additional Savings 
—10% Discount on Rooms or 
Apartments— 


Summer 
Homes 


The Experience ofa Lifetime 


A ROMANTIC CRUISE 


— THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING su 


The crowning glory of your European trip 
will be a Cruise on this superbly appointed 
vessel. The Mediterranean Wonderlands, 
rich in History and Beauty: The age-old 
spell of Norway and the Northern 
Capitals: The sunny magic of the Atlantic Is- 
lands: All the: European and many African 
wonderlands are attainable by cruising in lux- 
ury on the “ Arandora Star.” 


For full details apply to the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 
or any office of the Cunard Steamshio" Co., in Canada 
an 
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THE GODS DANCE AT LHABRANG GOMBA 


(Continued from page 47) 


Lhabrang Gomba houses over five thousand monks. 
ings serve as living quarters for the minor living Buddhas; the flat- 
roofed houses are for the-ordinary monks. 


as big as walnuts studded a heavy 


breast-plate affair which hung from 
her neck. 

The crowds at times became rest- 
less, and had to be taken in hand by 
the broad-shouldered lama police, who 
kept order with their long staffs. In 
the background the women, conscious 
of the fact that they were permitted 
within the precincts of the monastery 
only upon such special occasions, 
made the most of the opportunity and 
kept up an incessant kow-towing be- 
fore the various shrines and idols. 

The sun had almost set before the 
procession to the little plain outside 
the lamasery began. It was headed 
by a lama carrying a ten-foot, tri- 
angular-shaped structure of sticks, col- 


The larger build- 


ored paper and tsamba into which the 
evil spirits had been enticed. He 
was followed immediately by the or- 
chestra setting up a frightful din. The 
dance characters brought up the rear. 

Arrived at the plain a great circle 
was formed by masks, orchestra and 
spectators. The structure containing 
the imprisoned evil spirits was set 
upon a pyre, previously prepared, and 
while the lamas chanted, Bal-dorje 
advanced and shot an arrow into the 
pyramid. Whereupon the torch was 
applied, and the impressive bonfire 
was accompanied by a blare of trum- 
pets and roll of drums, interspersed 
with a deal of general shouting and 
promiscuous rifle firing. 

x ok # 


THE AMBER COAST OF SAMLAND 


(Continued from page 17) 


became aware of its significance. It 
seems these were formerly the wine 
cellars of the castle and this particu- 
lar section was for the magistrates of 
the Teutonic Order. I groped my 
way through a long dimly-lit passage 
where I saw high banks of bottles 
while I brushed the sides of the an- 
cient carved casks of rare wines, most 
notable among these being the fa- 
mous “Blutgericht Wine.” 

The restaurant proper was a long 
chamber with a high vaulted ceiling 
in the midst of the cellars. It had 
never been “finished,” but was a 
crude hall with smoked walls. The 
most engaging fixture was a_ great 
barred window at one erd giving off 
another chamber on a higher level 
that evidently had been the castle 
prison. It was a gothie window of 
singular effectiveness. Through this 
used to peer—and probably curse, 
jeer and plead—the prisoners con- 
demned to death in the court sessions 
by the judges who now sat at meat 
and drink. 

A couple of draughts of “Blut 
Gericht” gave a ruddy realism to it 
all, since only a little while before I 
had taken an unholy interest in the 
blood-stained ax and block and the 
torture wheels on the floor above. 
Over my sauerbratten and red wine I 
could see and hear it all—the blood 
justice, condemnation proceedings, 
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the wheel, the ax raised high in the 
air, the ery. the thud! 


Other travelers I am sure will 
double-star pleasanter sights and 
scenes. The Dom, or Cathedral, for 


example, is worthy of a long journey 
to all those with an especial interest 
in architecture. To admire its ex- 
terior one must be familiar with the 
esthetic values of Nieder-Sachsen 
style of which it is a splendid speci- 
men. To the uninitiated, its facade 
appears for all the world like an 
enormous red-brick commercial ware- 
house. Its row of gothic windows and 
curious spire alone might lead the 
more discerning to conjecture that it 
was a church. But for 600 years it 
has stood unaltered, except within, 
when it was made into a hallenkirche 
and de-Catholicized 400 years ago. 

Early in the morning, I went to 
the fish market, not particularly to 
see the fish but to see the life of 
Konigsberg, for I know of no other 
places where one may study the life 
of the German people with greater 
profit than in these market squares in 
the morning, unless it be in the beer 
gardens in the early evening. 

There is a uniqueness and special 
atmosphere about the amber country 
of East Prussia and Konigsberg that 
you will never find in the teeming 


cities of Germany farther south. 
* * ae 
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Sail to Madeira and Gibraltar. See the 
glories of ancient Mediterranean cities 
... Barcelona, Monaco, Naples, Athens. 
Come down through the Suez Canal to 
the curious, colorful life of East and 
South Africa. Cross to Buenos Aires, 
the Paris of the West, then up to Rio. 
This is a brand-new cruise that swings 
you far off the beaten track! Sail on the 
spacious Empress of Australia. Big play 


decks. Roman plunge. Games, talkies,.- 


concerts, and dances. Excellent food 
and attentive service. Roomy cabins. 
Famous travel management. Every- 
thing to keep you happy for 96 days 
... through 26 ports. Fares from $1350. 
Rooms with bath, from $2700. Both 
include standard shore programme. 
Details from your own agent, or Cana- 
dian Pacific. Consult your phone 
book for offices in principal cities. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


AFRICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 
““FIVE CRUISES IN ONE’’ 


THE STONE DOLLARS OF YAP 


(Continued from page 43) 


making them drunk and then stealing 
all the copra which they had collected. 

This form of “business” was, how- 
ever, only one of his minor failings. 
When big deals came his way he had 
few scruples over human life. On one 
occasion he came to an island called 
Ngalik in the East Carolines and dis- 
covered a tribe which yearly gave 
their best tortoise shell to the local 
God of the Sea. The old Captain 
proposed to the people that it would 
be more profitable for them if they 
sold their votive offerings, but the 
suggestion was met with such out- 
raged refusal that he did not press the 
matter. He had, however, by no 
means abandoned his intention of ac- 
quiring the tortoise shell, so sailing 
away he landed at Ponape where a 
large colony of whalers from various 
parts of the world, who had been left 
there by passing whaling fleets, lived 
as best they could. 

Our pirate, therefore, had little dif- 
ficulty in recruiting fifty men to ac- 
company him on this financially prof- 
itable expedition. Landing with them 
at Ngalik he slaughtered every male 
inhabitant and loaded the tortoise shell 
on to the schooner and sailed away. 
However, he left behind the fifty 
beachcombers with good wishes for 
a pleasant holiday. History does not 
record what these men said when they 
found themselves abandoned, but as 
there was no means of escape they ap- 
parently settled down, for in Ngalik 
today there is a strange race which 
speaks a dialect quite unlike anything 
spoken by Chamorro or Kanaka. 

This enterprising man was also re- 
sponsible for populating another island 
with people of foreign race. Calling 
one day at one of the Mapeias off 
the coast of New Guinea he discovered 
that the only inhabitants consisted of 
four people, a man, a woman and two 
children. He discovered that these 
people were the last survivors of 
raids which were made regularly by 
cannibals who wanted a change of 
diet. He accordingly rescued the un- 
fortunate family who daily awaited 
death in a cauldron, and obtaining 
permission from the Dutch Govern- 
ment to exploit these islands sailed 
up to the Yap group. Here he kid- 
napped thirty or forty couples and 
carried them back to Mapeia. After 
arming some of them with rifles he 
left them to deal with the cannibals. 
This they so effectively did that the 
colony became a source of profit to 
its promoter and Mapeia to this day 
remains populated by a people whose 
nearest cousins live some 1500 miles 
away. 


Another exploit of this enterprising | 


Anglo-Saxon took place shortly after 
Australia’s declaration of her white 
policy which closed the door of the 
Commonwealth on Chinese 
grants. The pirate, however, saw in 
this a money making possibility, so 
going to Hongkong he announced 
that he would guarantee a passage and 
a landing in Australia to any China- 
man who would pay him 1,000 Mexi- 
can Dollars. There were immediately 
hundreds of applicants. As soon as 
he had filled his ship to its capacity 
he collected the money and, sailing 
for Australia, in due course entered 
Botany Bay. When he was a safe dis- 
tance from the shore he opened some 


of the schooner’s cocks and hoisted | 


signals of distress which were im- 
mediately answered. When the salv- 
age boat approached he begged that 
his passengers might be rescued first, 
bravely refusing to abandon his sink- 
ing vessel. The Chinamen were ac- 
cordingly rescued and as soon as they 
were safely on shore the cocks of the 
schooner were closed, the work on 
the pumps was redoubled and the old 
man sailed away satisfied that he had 
fulfilled his side of the contract. 


There seemed to be no limit to the | 


old raseal’s ingenuity in acquiring 


money. When he died at the begin- | 


ning of this century he left 50,000 
gold dollars to each of his many 
dusky children who lived scattered 
about these South Sea Islands. I do 
not know what happened to the rest 
of the family, but the pleasant old 
lady in the print dress with whom I 
chattered so amicably in Yap spent 
her legacy in the most unexpected 
way. Having fallen in with the ex- 
iled Queen Emma of Samoa she ac- 
companied her to Europe and squan- 
dered most of the small fortune at 
fashionable resorts on the 
was left in London. 


little that 


Finally, longing for her native land, | 


she returned to Yap where she has 
since resided in comparative poverty, 
earning her living by selling copra 
and baking bread for the Japanese 
store. She was delighted to find 
someone with whom she could speak 
English and discuss the London she 
would never see again. 


On my way back to Tokio, a week’s | 
journey by sea, I thought of many | 


things about Yap—its native villages, 
its incomparable scenery, its easy 
going day-by-day life—but my most 
vivid memories were of those fantastic 
fortunes in stone and the exploits of 
the incomparable and conscienceless 
Anglo-Saxon buccaneer. 


THE OLD CAPITAL OF PROVENCE 


(Continued from page 31) 


early morning, magically set forth in 


color. 


Peasants will show you now where 
Cezanne used to sit painting. The old 
ones will tell you how he looked, still 
thirking him a bit crazy, looking at 
you curiously for your interest in 
someone who lived outside the realm 
of earth and olive oil. The younger 
ones will exaggerate the words of 
their fathers, and a legend is already 
growing up around Cezanne. 

Walk back to the city and you will 
see a forked road which you missed 


before, a road belonging to an early 
canvas of Cezanne, dusty and white, 
a dark mass of green bushes and 
trees in the V of the fork, and behind 
the green a pink roof. Stop once 
more to look at Aix from the last 
hill. The sun shines brightly on the 


roofs, the city stands out sharply and | 


distinctly. Again you remember Ce- 
zanne and wish that he had given us 
a picture of Aix as El Greco did of 
Toledo. We should have been the 


richer for it. 
* * * 
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“I’m a pretty experienced globe- 
trotter,” explained a cruise-member 
from up-state New York. “But this 
cruise was the first that ever gave me 
the feeling of my own home floating 
round-the-world. Our apartment was 
exactly that...and so cool in the hot 


weather. Anytime we wanted social 
life there was that whole grand ship 


to enjoy. Of course the itinerary was 
perfect... Bali, a garden paradise! 
But the remarkable thing was that 
comfortable feeling of living in my 
own home.” 
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32 ports. 130 days. Go this route of 
routes. Visit the Mediterranean at the 
season’s height. Go through India 
and Ceylon in perfect weather. See 
Cambodia and Angkor. Spend 2 full 
days at Bali, the modern Eden. Visit 
Japan in cherry blossom time. 24 fas- 
cinating countries. Days, not hours, 
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of ships. Spacious apartments, 70% 
with private baths. Olympian Pool. 
Full-size tennis and squash courts. 
Fares from $2150, including standard 
shore programme. Apartment with 
bath, from $3800. Details from YOUR 
OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or any Cana- 
dian Pacific office. Consult your phone 
book for offices in principal cities. 
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The Ritz-Carlton is 
invariably the choice 
of connoisseurs—be- 
cause of the distin- 
guished atmosphere, the 
impeccable service, the 
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matchless cuisine—plus 
that indefinable some- 
thing found ONLY in 
Ritz hotels. 

The BAR, too, is a fas- 
cinating duplication of 
that famous Parisian 
Rendezvous. 

To lunch or dine in the 
OVAL RESTAURANT is 
an event, even for our 
most frequent patrons. 


Albert Keller, President 


The Ritz-Carlton of Boston 
under the same management 
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THE GRAND TETONS OF WYOMING 


(Continued from page 25) 


that time, the “Last Frontier” as Jack- 
son Hole is called today, has known 
the white man continuously. The lot 
of the first permanent settlers was a 
hard one and life there now is no bed 
of roses. The winters of the Tetons 
are terrible in their severity, and every 
family not living in the town of Jack- 
son, is obliged to be a self-supporting 
community in itself during much of 
the year. Progress has been slow in 
many ways as a result, despite the an- 
cient history of this fascinating place. 
The nearest railroad station which 
serves Jackson Hole did not begin to 
operate until 1912, and it lies in Idaho, 
nearly thirty miles from Jackson 
across Teton Pass. The great irriga- 
tion dam across Jackson Lake, at the 
little hamlet of Moran, was completed 
in 1911. 

It is, primarily a wilderness park 
and always will be. One motor road 
traverses it along the eastern shores 
of the lakes, and there will never be 
another. Along the west shore how- 
ever, and penetrating into the canyons, 
run well constructed trails along 
which the visitor may hike, or ride a 
horse and see the glories of the Range 
as they should be viewed. Eventually, 
these trails will join others behind the 
peaks, thus making a complete cir- 
cuit of the Range, and the visitor will 
be afforded the finest system of moun- 
tain trail available in any of our 
national parks. 

Recent history bulks large in the 
Park. The last of the major peaks 
was not ascended until a year after the 
Park was created and the last remain- 
ing minor peak and unexplored can- 
yon were not conquered until the 
past season of 1933. 

Mountaineering in the Park calls 
for skill and courage. It is alpine 
work, much of it done with rope and 
ice-ax. It attracts climbers from many 
parts of this country and other coun- 
tries; while the writer was on the 
staff of the Park in 1933 as a ranger- 
naturalist, we had alpinists from Eng- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark to come, see 
and conquer. 

One of the most striking charac: 
teristics of the Range, and the one 
which invariably commands the pri- 
mary interest of the visitor, is that it 
sweeps upward from the flat floor of 
Jackson Hole without any semblance 
of foothills. The great peaks spring 
abruptly into the air; a sheer, tower- 
ing skyline of jagged summits, reach- 
ing their climax in the rugged Grand 
Teton, 13,747 feet above the sea, and 
nearly seven thousand feet above the 
flats of Jackson Hole. 

Across Jenny Lake, from where the 
visitor stands at the ranger-station, 
rises Teewinot, to an elevation of 12,- 
100 feet. This magnificent peak was 
named by its first climbers in 1929, 
and the word is a Shoshone Indian 
term meaning “pinnacles.” The apt- 
ness of- it is striking, and the moun- 
tain is perhaps the best known of the 
Teton peaks because it dominates the 
most popular camping ground in the 
Park. 

Beyond the northern shore of Jenny 
Lake rises the huge Mt. Moran, with 
its many glaciered sides furrowed and 
ridged in gray rock and glistening 
snow. Between it and Teewinot looms 
Mt. St. John with its several summits, 


known as Storm Point, Symmetry 
Spire and Rockchuck Peak, standing 
ruggedly against the western sky. 
Heavy timber surrounds the lake, a 
green circle which shuts in the deep 
blue water like a jewel on a velvet 
mat. Moose, deer, beaver, marten, 
porcupine and squirrel live and rest 
among the evergreen gloom of lodge- 
pole pine and alpine fir. Nutcrackers, 
eagles and ravens wing their way above 
the slopes, while western tanagers, 
many-hued sapsuckers and _ plaintive- 
voiced flycatchers dwell within the 
wooded shades, and golden-eyed ducks 
raise downy youngsters on the placid 
waters of the lake. 

Jackson Hole has been for years, 
the mecca for many sportsmen. Elk, 
bighorn, deer and bear have fallen 
to many a famous rifle, but of course 
all shooting is forbidden within the 
limits of the Park. Nearly twenty 
thousand elk winter in Jackson Hole 
and are fed by the Government on hay 
raised on wide ranches in the valley. 
Beaver are increasing rapidly, and 
bear and deer are regaining their lost 
estate in the Park, after having been 
persecuted in the days before it was 
declared a sanctuary. The moose is 
abundant and few visitors leave the 
Park without seeing this splendid ani- 
mal. The small fur-bearers are com- 
mon and many of them show remark- 
able tameness. The writer’s list of 
birds, made in the summer of 1933 
for the Park records, numbers ninety- 
three species and of course does not 
include those forms which occur in 
fall and winter. 

However, even if the Park visitor 
sees little of its wild-life, or has no 
interest in it, the mighty Range com- 
pels his admiration for it is, after all, 
the reason for the Park. It is when 
one leaves Jenny Lake and travels 
southward along the state highway 
toward Headquarters, that the awe- 
inspiring rampart of the Tetons is 
viewed to best advantage. Stopping 
at a bend in the road where a little 
rustic inn invites refreshment, one 
looks up at the grandest group of 
mountain summits of which this coun- 
try can boast. The central peak is 
the mighty “Grand,” supremely aloof 
in dominant majesty; to the right, 
where Gunsight Notch splits the sky- 
line, rises Mt. Owen, the second 
highest of the Teton peaks and farther 
to the right next to it, soar the deli- 
cate spires of Teewinot. 

To the left of the Grand is the 
Middle Teton, bordered by Nez 
Perce with a glimpse of the South 
Teton behind it. Then Mt. Wister, 
named for the novelist and from it, 
the eye sweeps upward to the sym- 
metrical peak of Alpenglow, to the 
writer’s mind, the most beautiful of 
all. One looks and wonders, but says 
little for the grandeur spread before 
one reminds the observer forcibly of 
the insignificance of man. 

One leaves the spot with the convic- 
tion that the one hundred and fifty 
square miles of mountain magnificence 
which he has viewed, and the fascinat- 
ing history which surrounds it, makes 
the Grand Teton National Park the 
most historic, as well as one of the 
most beautiful units in our wonderful 
system of national playgrounds. 


* * 
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Why 
Die Before 
Your Time? 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, 
M.D., LL.D. 


At 21 this famous physician and 


scientist was given not more than 
fifteen years to live because of a 


“heart murmur.” At 70, after fifty 
years of strenuous activity in many 
fields he is healthier than most men 
of 35. If you want to know the 
secrets of long life this book will 
tell you. And it is highly entertain- 
ing as well. Recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. $2.00 
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See FRANCE 


LAND. $ 
GERMANY, 
ITALY, OR 
SWITZERLAND 

You wouldn't believe it possible for one 
to see so much of these countries for so 
little money. But after you have examined 
the delightful up-to-the-minute guides pre- 
pared by that widely experienced traveler, 
Sydney A. Clark, who has spent a year 
abroad gathering material for these books, 


to rush right off to the 
He preaches no 


you will want 
nearest steamship office. 
parsimony but shows how to see everything 
worth while, and do everything the way a 
native would do it, places to stop, where 
to eat and how to travel comfortably. 


FRANCE—pDazzling Paris 
with everything worth see- 
ing on both banks of the 
Seine; a trip to the battle- 
fields, or one to the chateau 
country, the stately cathe- 
drals, the Riviera, a visit to 
Normandy and Brittany. 


ENGLAND-—From —_ Nor- 
man Durham down _ to 
Gothic Exeter, from walled 
Chester to the North Sea 
and_ the cliffs of Dover— 
quaint inns, storied castles, 
glorious cathedrals, roman- 

. tic towns, and plenty of 
time in London. 


ITALY —From Naples and 
Pompeii on to miraculous 
new-old Rome and_ thence 
northward through the Hill 
Towns to Florence, Ra- 
venna, Padua, Venice, the 
Lakes, Milan and Genoa, 
with delightful optional 
trips. 


GERMANY Cologne, 
along the storied Rhine and 
Moselle, Heidelberg, old- 
world Nuremberg and | 
Rothenburg, Dresden and 
Leipsig, the Luther and 
Goethe countries, the Black 
Forest, Bavaria, Oberam- 
mergau, the Harz Moun- 
tains, and of course, Berlin. 


SWITZERLAND — The 
Playground of the World, 
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mountains its seven 
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peaks- and_little-known_pic- 
ture towns—the whole of it 
is yours. 
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If so here are helpful and inspiring 


books that will 


NEW YORK IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By H. S. DAYTON 
and L. B. BARRATT 


BOSTON IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By C. R. ATHEARN 


CHICAGO IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


By JOHN DRURY 


LOS ANGELES IN SEVEN 
DAYS 


Including Southern California 
By L. and V. S. BARTLETT 


Convenient guides by authors who 
know their way around and know the 
best way. Programs for each day that 
are triumphs of selection. A new kind 
of guide for people in a hurry, With 
street maps. Pocket size. Each $1.50. 


A SHOPPING GUIDE TO 
NEW YORK 


By GRETTA PALMER 


This unscrambles in a manner as 
helpful as it is lively the mazelike 
bazaar of the shopper’s paradise—New 
York. Worth its weight in gold to the 
resident and visitor alike. $1.00. 


EXPLORING NEW 
YORK’S ART 
GALLERIES 


By MARGARET BREUNING 


The greatest canvases and their ro- 
mantic histories. A new kind of art 
guide that makes a tour of the galleries 
a glorious adventure. Illustrated, $1.50. 


MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 


By canoe and house boat down the 
Mississippi from its source to the Gulf. 
A swiftly changing spectacle of city, 
town and country spiced by adventure 
and gay vagrancy. 

Illustrated end-papers $1.00. 


FINDING THE 
WORTH 
WHILE 
IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The wonderland of our great South- 
west—Arizona, ,New Mexico and South- 


ern California. 
Illustrated. net $1.75 


Pocket size. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
CALIFORNIA 
MISSIONS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


No more picturesque relics of Amer- 
ica’s early days remain than the white 
line of Spanish missions strung along 
the great highway of California. This 
little book recounts their history, and 
describes them as they are today. 

Piiaereared $1.00. 


WITH THE FLOWERS 
AND TREES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 

The trees of the wayside, and desert, 
and other floral and arboreal features 
of California. With 28 illustrations, 
many in color. $2.50. 


point the way 


FINDING THE WORTH 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The best of California, written by a 
man who knows the country intimately. 
Illustrated. Pocket size, $1.50. 


UNDER 
THE 
SKY 

IN 
CALI- 
FORNIA 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
The California of mountain, desert 

and canyon. 
Illustrated end-papers $1.00. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The trees and shrubs of the Pacific 
Coast. Illustrated with photographs and 
frontispiece in color. $2.50. 


CAPISTRANO NIGHTS 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
and FATHER O’SULLIVAN 


Here are the legends and_ folk tales 
and songs of the early Californians 
and Indians living about the famous 
mission of San Juan Capistrano. 

Illustrated by C. P, Austin $2.50. 


TRAILS THROUGH THE 
GOLDEN WEST 


By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 


This glowing pageant of history, ad- 
venture and romance is an intimate 
journey to the greatest collection of 
natural wonders in the world: from the 
Rainbow Bridge to Santa Fe, from 
Yellowstone to Yosemite. To read this 
book is the best way to ‘‘See America 
First.” Illustrated $2.50 


ENCHANTED TRAILS 
OF GLACIER PARK 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


Everything anyone would want to 
know about the Park and that country 
round about the Columbia Highway. 

Illustrated, $2.00 


THE OUT TRAIL 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Our vast Western playground, moun- 
tain trails, the Painted Desert, ancient 
pueblos and their copper-colored  in- 
habitants. Illustrated end-papers $1.00, 


THE CONQUEST OF 
OUR WESTERN 
EMPIRE 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


The epic story of the conquest of 
our Pacific Empire; from a _ gigantic 
wilderness into one of the most beauti- 
ful sections of the United States. 

: Illustrations and maps $1.00 


EARLY AMERICAN INNS 
AND TAVERNS 


By ELISE LATHROP 


The standard book on the _ subject, 
covering the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Mexico to 
Canada. A boon for the motor tourist. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF 
EARLY AMERICA 


By ELISE LATHROP 


Hundreds of homes standing today 
that have seen stirring moments in the 
building of the nation. 

Illustrated. Quarto, 


$5.00 


At All Booksellers or Direct From the Publishers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 4 WEST 16TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Are You Going to Travelin America? 


How SPIES are 


setting the stage 
for the next war! 


A fountain pen loaded with cholera cultures 
with which to sign the death warrant of 
a city. 


There are more international spies at work 
now than there were during the greater 
part of the World War! 


For the most astounding disclosures as to 
what the nations are doing, how spies are 
being trained, what death dealing inven- 
tions are being created, what spies have 
been caught, what will happen when the 
next war starts, read 


SPIES AND 
THE NEXT WAR 


By RICHARD W. ROWAN 


Illustrated 
maps 


with drawings, codes and 


$2.50 


Emil 
Ludwig's 


NINE ETCHED 
FROM LIFE 


Another best seller by the author of ‘“‘Napo- 
leon.” Portraits that live of nine great 
figures in the mighty game of Empire. 
Stalin, Mussolini, Masaryk, Rathenau, Lloyd 
George, Venizelos and others. 


“Vivid human biographies... an excit- 
ing contribution to the historical record.”— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, “He gives you an 


intimate and breathing portrait.”—New 
Yorker. “Brilliant and compelling character- 
ization.”—N. Times. 


Second Large Printing. $3.00 


“As breath-taking and hair-raising 
as Dumas’ ‘Three Musketeers’.” 
—N. Y. Times. 


THE 


TRAGIC KING: 
RICHARD Il 


By PHILIP LINDSAY 


Technical adviser in the production of the 
film “The Private Life of Henry VIII.” 


Here is the first modern biography of the 
man who, after four hundred years, has 
recently been front page news. i 
murder the little Princes in the 
Was Shakespeare wrong in his estimate of 
Richard? This challenging book will tell 
you. Illustrated. 


“One of the truly eventful books of these 
many seasons.”—N. Mirror. 


Second Printing $3.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
4 West 16th Street New York 


> 


Poo came over the Khyber Pass into India a thousand 


years ago. Every maharajah has his own team... every 
cavalry regiment... and many clubs. Visitors are wel- 
comed to exciting matches... turbans against helmets. 
Recognized polo players can arrange for ponies them- 
selves. Especially fine: Lahore’s tournament in Christ- 
mas week, Delhi's in February. India is a land of sports 
and sportsmen... golf, tennis, field hockey, cricket... 
and of course, a very gay social season at the clubs. 
Luxurious travel costs $15 to $20 a day ... modest, as 
low as $10. Full information and itineraries from 
W. T. Biscoe, India State Railways, Delhi House, 38 
E. 57th Street, New York, ‘or the better travel agents. 


IN 
THE PARK, 
VERSAILLES 


. .. make tt count!... shake yourself awake, mentally and 
physically, by a total change of scene ... go to France, 
and come back tingling with inspiration! w Here’s 


Don’t drift through this summer 


beauty incarnate, in mountains and gardens, in city and 


countryside ... see Normandy and Brittany, and catch 
the high adventure of those overseas heroes who crossed 
the Atlantic long before the Pilgrim Fathers... dream / 
yourself back into the Seventeenth Century, “that glor- 
ious devil, large in heart and brain, that did love beauty 


only,” in the sunny-land of the Chateaux .. . find Rome 
again in Southern France, among the flowers and by the 
halcyon sea.. . climb the Alps or the Pyrenees and wade 
through snow in summer w For rest— the spas, sources 
of joyous recreation since Imperial Rome ruled the world 
... for relaxation —skyhigh resorts or seaside beaches... 
for education—summer courses at the sixteen historic 
French Universities ...everywhere— marvelous foods and 
noble wines, prices for hotelsand modest inns alike, down 
to the 1926 level ~ Now’s the time for the trip you’ve 
always planned to take . . . or wanted to live over again! 
... your local travel agency will help plan an itinerary. 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK > 


z 


